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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 1897. 


ACADEMY. 


SCIENCE, 


4ND ART. 


PRICE 3d. 
[Registered as a Newspaper. ] 








CATALOGUES. 





AVID NUTT, 270-271, Strand, London, W.C., 
PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS OF ‘FOREIGN ‘Books 
in all Languages. 
New and Standard Books in all Deenches | kent in Stock or supplied 
promptly to ord 
Foreign Periodicals rae 
Catalogues and terms on application. 


LARGE A) OF “ SECOND-HAND BOOKS 
all Departmen: 


of Literature. 
LATEST comsenman. — 
No. a Beseresca—Otn a seer (1442 lota.) 
ISCELLANEOUS. ots. 
be Pumosorny. (940 lots.) 





OTTER’S BOOK CATALOGUE on General 
Literature (No. 114, for March), at reduced prices, post free. 
Lan purchased.—WiLuiamM Porrer, 30, Exchange Street 


OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU & ©0., 37, SOHO SQUARE. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

14, Henrietta 1 Besest, Covent Garden. 20, South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 








Rotate INSTITUTION of = BRITAIN, 
Albemarle Street, E Piccadilly, 


THURSDAY Bert anon 4) a at .. Wlock—Profomor PERCY 
GARUNER, Litt.D. A. essor of Classica! h LWOTURES on 
Art in me niversity of Oxford—FIRST of THREE diag 
“GRE HISTORY and EXTANT MONUMENTS.” 

Pe neny the Course. 

SATURDAY (Maarce 6th), at 3 o’clock—The Right Hen. oa8 
RAYLEIGH, M.A., D.C. 7 LL.D.. F.R.8., Professor of Natural 
Philoso; R.1.—FIRST of SIX 1 ECTURES on “ ELECTI. TOITY 
and EL ICAL VIBRATIONS.” One Guinea. 

Subscription to all the Courses in the Season, Two Guineas. 


B ®t! 38 8 MUSEU M. 


The- READING ROOMS will be CLOSED from MONDAY, 
Manca Ist, to THURSDAY, Manon 4th, inclusive. 
Ez. MAyES® THOMPSON, 
cipal Librarian and Secretary. 





British Museum, 23rd. etd, 1897. 


OYAL IRISH ACADEMY. 


APPLICATIONS for the Academy 's TODD PROFESSORSHIP of 
the CELTIC GUAGES, which is now vacant, must be sent in to 
the pm ath of Tose before the 15th March, » 1897. 

All particulars regarding the Professorship can be obtained from the 
‘Tanastnen of the Academy, 19, Dawson Street, Dublin. 








ARTISTS.— The DAYS for RECEIVING PAINTINGS, 
DRAWINGS, &c, are FRIDAY, SATURDAY, and MONDAY, 
Marcu 26th, and 29th; and for SCULPTURE. TUESDA y; 
Maron Forms and Labels, can be o! ned from the Academy 
during the Month of March on Teoeipt of a d and 








CATALOGUES post free on application. 
7 a. oe a ee ee 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
45, Great Russell Street (Opposite the British Museum), 
Supplies all Foreign Books and Pestedionts pt the most moderate 
prices, 
CATALOGUES on application. 





AGENOY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
P. FUSNANS SONS of yon and 


of the READING a i bow, Wc t facilities 


‘ourable terms, orders for their own STAN DAR 
TIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGU ES sent on application. 


M #5885. DIGBY, LONG & CO, 
PUBLISHERS, 
18, Bouverie — London, E.C., 
Invite AUTHORS (Popular or otherwise) to submit their MSS. 
(Fiction, Travel, Poetry, &.) ori prompt consideration. 








IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c.— 
KING, =, ry RAILTON, Limited, bighel -clnge’ eg io 
and Publish 3. Square, 4, Bolt Court, 
ae specially- site other fast py = oan 
llustrated or other Publica: hens and apecially-built Machines for f: ast 
foldine and covering 8, 16, 24, or 32-page Journals at one operation. 
J Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 
ourna! 
Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Off: free. Advertisi 
and Publishing ing Departments conducted. _ ’ - 


Telephone 65121. Telg,zaph “ Africanism, London.” 





H ‘GR VE & c.oO. 
« PUBLISHERS and IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS,’ 
33, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 

Daily Importations of all Prominent New Publications. 


CATALOGUES of the Foreign Antiquaries can be had by statin 
subjects required. : of . 





Horie tr. in SEAROW of good FICTION should 
Be Lat for J. F. SPRIGGS’S LIST of OVER ONE HUNDRED 

offered for SE. RIAL PUBLICATION. The Authors include 
he, — Popular Novelists of the Day.—J. F. . yo Newsrarer 
Seriat Acency, 21, Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 





IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
including Dickens, Thack , Lever, Alsowerth 5 Books 
illustrated by G. = h. Or Se. Rowlandso Leech, &e. 
ane largest and’ choi = scot Colenion’ otra od ‘Sale in 4 he World. 
va T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 








HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. 
(The oe rea. , 50, Leadenhall Street, 
Le ange RA + a \ pg ihe be pen slips with perfect 





oJ Nour LEADER a _ man epertonced 


af carnalis (32). Cateonstt m: Editor of a 
Conserva' 4 — Fy (week, desires to 2 join the 
Sun” ug an —— Provincial orning Paper. Strong, se’ 


wre 5 goed eg Le ty ; thoroughly reliable. "hoe Sapliee 
and ewer. M. salary if prospects good.—W, W., Acapgemur 
Office, 43, Chancery Lane, London. P 





-U Y¥’S ee Re i ae 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN SEPTEMBER, 1897. 


FIVE OPEN “ye Two (£150 and £60) in Science and 
Three (£100, £50, and £30) in Arts. 


Particulars and copies of examination papers on application to th 
Dean, Guy's Hospital, London Bridge, roo a ved 


G °=*% a US 2 2 4°32 


PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC (M.B, Lond.). 


CLASSES are held th thout 5d ii: amoral Instruction is 
given for the July. Exami ination, 


Yaa COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES 
and MONMOUTHSHIRE. 








FACULTY OF MEDICINE, 
The Council invite APPLICATONS for the PROFESSORSHIP of 


ANATOMY. coy a application, ther with testi 
i > eene, oot Mh cndetigned én rt lore March sth, 1897, 


Further particulars — be ert te Blication to 
University Coll eal BNKING, B and Registrar 
vi . 
February 1897. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


RRorat INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
Cooper's Hill, Staines. 





The Course of meaty is arran, to fit an Engineer for employment 
in Ea tod ta Bentsen India, and = Coy About 40 Studeni t ts will be 
admit ry of State will ‘offer them 
for Com: vo Twelve c‘Appointmente as Assistant Engineers in the ' 
Public Works as Assistunt 


ent, and kgs 1 ge 
Superintendents in the Tel h Department. ‘or 
apply to the Szcrerany at the 


PPINGHAM SCHOOL 


An EXAMINATION will he # place at UPPINGHAM on the 
ila abentre aN ern a 
0 Oo! annum. Tr annum. 0 
annw tenable at the ticheal Can didai free of 

charge ¢‘application be made by 13th March, 1897. 


WITZERLAND. —Highly recommended oun. 
SS a ays re rege = om te E vantages : 
situation, Health stulied. Prospectus, Mins Hoes Bins 9 
BE'GHTON COLLEGE. — SCHOLARSHIPS. 
1897.—-EXAMINATION, Jrxy 6th, 7th. One of £80, two of 
£60, and Minor Scholarships of £15 to £30. Candidates to be under 
15 years of age. 
For particulars apply to the Szcrzrary. 


CHOLA STIC EASTER VACANCIES. 


Thorou h French and fair Maths. i in good Prep. School. £150 Res. 
2 Muse and Violin) and some Form work in Public School, 


3. igor work in fares Church School, Clergyman (Priest), High 
4. Classies in eran and well-known Prep. School. £120 Res., increas- 
5. Muse and Drawing in large Beaside School Good salary to a good 


Also Funtor and other Masterships in Endowed and Private Schools. 
Apply to W. H. Faicner, M.A. 
TEACHERS’ GUILD REGISTRY, 74, Gower Street, W.C. 














views 3t 5 daily, except 





OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.-—NOTICE to| 


BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
_ (Advertisements ements in this of column are inserted at 4d. , per tine, p prepaid.) — 
EIGHTON, BELL & CO.. Cambridge. 
Burke's Extinct” Peerage.— Catalogue of Blue and White 
Nankin Porcelain, 1878.—Moore's The Alps in 1864.—Mummery's My 
Climbs in the Alps (Japanese paper). 








MULLER, 1, Star Yard, Cary Street, London, 

W.C, —Kearn’ “ ’ Plutology 1864.— Economic Review and 

ournal, any parts—Jevons’ Investigations in Curreucy.— Lewes’s Study 

pe Ps: cholog y—Macdulloeh’ 's Literature of Polit. Eoon —Monthly Notes 
of vary, vols.—Quarterly Journal of Economics, Vol. I., or 
any.—Political Pie Quarterly, any parts. 


1”, Seppo = (FRANK). 25, Loseley Lane, Leici ster, 
hton’s Queen Elignbeth. Both 
ueen Victoria. £8 Editio: 
kelton’s Mary Stuart. Both Eds, 








ANTED, BOOKPLATES of WHATLEY, 











d any Old Specimens ; highest prices 

paid. aa e Trelawa Road, Leyton, Basen. 
ANTED.—Copies of “THE ACADEMY ” for 
llth JANUARY, tone 1896. = price sag per copy) paid.— 

Apply Acapemy Office, 43 Lane, London. 

MR. HERBERT SPENCER'S “WORKS. 
FIRST PRINCIPLES ain os coo AOR. 
PRINCIPLES of BIOLOGY. 2 vols. ob oe ww. 34a. 
PRINCIPLES of PSYCHOLOGY. 2vols. .. ww. 368, 
PRINOIPLES of SOCIOLOGY. Vol. I. ese we 218, 

Ditto Vol, Tia. ove se 

Ditto Vol. ITI. .... «.. 168, 
ECCLESIASTICAL INSTITUTIONS .... os _—- " 
PRINOIPLES of FTHIOS, Vol.I. .. ooo 158, 
Ditto Vol. II, ... oii ‘12s, 6d, 

Ditto PartI., Taz Dataof Eratcs. 3s. 

Ditto Part 1V., JusTioz ove a 

THE STUDY of SOCIOLOGY ... eee o 10s. 6d. 
EDUCATION ... ose ons ose pn ae oo 
Ditto Cheap Edition ... ene 2s, 6d. 
ESSAYS. 3vols.... ote 80s, ‘(or each vol, 10s.) 
SOCIAL STATICS and MAN », STATE... . 10% 
MAN versus THE esinanhe (Separately) eee oe. Ay 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


A BRILLIANT NOVEL. 


A DAUGHTER’S 
By F. H. OLIFFE. 
Se, 6d. 





GRIEF. 


“ There are numbers of strong aaa and skilful and une: 
developments in ‘A Daughter's Grief.’ Thererder follows apes 
closest attention the unfoldiag of the plot. The various parts are 
finished and fitted to one another with considerable art.”—Scoteman. 


London: Betzaras & Co., 9, Hart Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 





BLLES LETTRES. — Lectures on je Lada, 

rench, and English Languages a’ and Literatures for the Culture 

tic Criticism, Poetry and the Drama, 

Pr Taste and pa TR. ‘a the above Subjects and Higher 
matics. 





ULMA. From the French of Madame Ds Srait, 
“An illustriou of fee wile at letters.” ~igp 

~ i ttout."—Curnepotie. “ Elle 

fy x: nr elabatonat ot coeVoltaire."=-Puor. Laxsox, Post 


__Aswave & Durvou, 76, _ Effingham Road, Hornsey, N. x 


TYPE- WRITERS and CYCLES. 
The Standard makes at half the usual prices. 
MACHINES LENT on HIRE, also BOUGHT and EXCHANGRD. 
Sundries and Repairs to all M 
Terms, cash or instalments. 
MS. GOPIED from 10d, per 1,000 words. 








N. TAYLOR, 74, Chancery Lane, London. 
Established 1884. 
Telephone 6690. Telegrams “ Glossator, London.” 





ANUSCRIPT TYPE- ‘WRITTEN wise care ond 
cress Boman wade,—* Orenazon,”’ 8, Rendlecha 4 
ion, N. 


ARRIAGES ‘INSURED against ACCIDENTS, 
whether caused by collision, the ng, bolting, or kicking»! 
a. or ALL. Ly res nto by Ly vere ae fomeed for the 








Mail East, Cokes, SW. 





(Scholastic Agency work iat a ay ‘a to cover expenses. Inter- 





—CARRIAGE INSUR- 
knoe COMPANY, Lim: Red, 7, vv, 
Agent wanted. 







' 
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Kegan Paul, Trench, Tribner & Go, |JARROLD & SONS’ LIST |MESSRS, LONGMANS & C0.S 
1aMIEED. MAURUS JOKAI'S NEW NOVEL, LIST. 


THE HISTORY of the LAST 


QUARTER-CENTURY IN THE UNITED STATES, 
1870-1895. By E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS. With more 
than 350 Illustrations. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 30s. 

“They will often be consulted with advantage by English 
readers, who desire for any purpose to recall details soon 
forgotten and often very imperfectly apprehended at the 
time.”’-—-Times. 


IN the LAND of the BORA; 


or, Camp Life and Sport in Dalmatia and the Herze- 
govina, By “SNAFFLE,” Author of “ Gun, Rifle, 
and Hound.” With 10 ‘Full-page Illustrations by 
H. Dixon. Demy 8vo, 15s, 


LETTERS of DE BROSSES. 


ee by Lord RONALD GOWER. Feap. 4to, 


m ae ten humanity of the first President of the 
Burgundian Parliament imparts a flavour to his letters that 
Time cannot remove.”—Black and White. 


THE MYSTERIES of MAGIC. 


A Digest of the Writings of mat Lévi. With Bio- 

—* and Critical — hy ARTHUR EDWARD 
FAITE Second and Kevi Edition, Demy 8&vo, 
108. ed. 


THE EDGE of the ORIENT. 


By R. H. RUSSELL. Large crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


THE WAY of the WIND. By 


C. KENNETT BURROW, Author of “ Asteck’s 
Madonna.” Orown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


LIFE’S QUEST. A Volume of 


poem. By WILLIAM TURBERVILLE. Feap. 
, OF. 
os Very finely told, with passages here and there which 
glow like ‘ Keats.’ ” *_ Yorkshire Post. 
“Mr, Turberville’s poetry closely +> Shelley’s early 
work....... He has a genuine passion for nature, and his 
verses are fragrant of country.” 





PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING OROSS 
ROAD, LONDON. 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 977.—MARCH, 1897,——2s. 6d. 

CONTENTS :—Gorvon’s Starr-Orricer at Kuarrim. 
——Some Puiantation Memorizs, by A. G. Bradley.—— 
Womay tn Poxrrics.—KArreistAn anp THE KAprtrs, by 
Major W. Broadfoot.——Darrzt: A Romance or Surrey, 
by R. D. Blackmore.——Sarapin ayp Kive Ricuarp: THE 
Eastern Question in Tae Twetrra Century, by Lt.-Col. 
©. R. Conder.——Tae Goar: His Uservun Quanirres, anp 
HOW HE CAME BY THEM, by Dr. Louis Robinson. ——Recent 
Naval BroGRrarxy anp Crrrro1isM.——Travettine Jor, by 
Zack,——D1sraB811 Vinproatep, by Frederick Greenwood. 
——Tae Potrticat Prosrscr. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Eprvevres axp Lonpon, 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


Epirey sy W. L. COURTNEY. 
The MARCH ISSUE contains— 
AN OPEN LETTER to the RT. HON, A. J. BALFOUR, 
TURKISH FINANCE, 
LORD SALISBURY AND THE EASTERN QUESTION. 
MR. RHODES’S SPEECHES, 
SUN YAT SEN ON CHINA’S PRESENT AND FUTURE. 
JORIS KARL HUYSMANS, 
And other Articles on 


The Genius of D’Annunzio, by Ouida—Workers’ Insurance 
Legislation in Germany—Our Gentlemanly Failures — 
Justice for the Taxpayer—Gibbon the Man, 


CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE 


Epirzp sy OSWALD CRAWFURD, 
For MARCH 
Contains the Commencement of 
MISS VIOLET HUNT’S i! dp NOVEL, 
UNKIST, UNKIND 


AND SEVEN SHORT compass STORIES, 
By Constance Mitmay, the Hon. Darpayws RENpEL, 
H, Warruam, Ropert Stewart, Aurrep Hurry, 
Cragin Mutirr, and A. H. Hawer. 

PRIOE 8. SIXPENCE. 


CHAPMAN & ‘HALL, Lrp., Lorpon. 











ENTITLED 


THE GREEN BOOK; 


Or, Freedom Under the Snow. 
Translated by Mrs. Wavex (Exuis Werext). 
With Engraved Portrait of Dr. Jéxar. (Authorised Edition.) 
Crown 8vo, art linen, 6s, 


FOURTH EDITION now ready. 


“The author has given us a gree of strikin rsonalities, of ev 
one of whom it is not too much to say that it fabri 


ivi mated. Fro int of vi he Green Sek? 
viv m every point o ew —— reen Boo a 
book tbe ren read. It s avert of fine art. ”— Dail X. ; 2 
r. Courtyer says in the Daily Telegraph : 8 il astoun 
ing book. In force and fire and p i woul he Lominds one 


oft ~ elder Dumas. 


her a great book and worth all Posen of native growth 


we i ely to see this season.”— Pall Mall 


BY MAURUS JOKAI (Uniform with the above). 


BLACK DIAMONDS. 


By MAURUS JOKAI. 
THIRD EDITION. Crown 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 6s. 


“It is so well written, so Gheunding in all sorts of special knowledge 
and displays so much real lite’ — — that we never feel temp’ ted 


1 of its es unread. re are some extremely oy de- 
+ otive pan in the book..... * J6kai is absolutely original 
in tRoushs meattnent.".-Daily Chronicle. 





Other Popular Works by Dr. Maurus Jokai. 
Authorised Editions, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. each. 


Translated from the Hungarian by R. NISBET BAIN. 


"MIDST THE WILD 
CARPATHIANS. 


“A thrilling Hungarian historical novel. J6kai’s extraordinary 
dramatic and descriptive powers have full play."—T ruth. 


PRETTY MICHAL 


“It is part of the high art of the story that the author has kept the 
whole atmosphere free from the complexit ./ the subtle motives of a 
cated age. Maurus 


later and more 6kai’s novel is a book to 
be read.”. 





London: JARROLD & SONS, 10 and 11, Warwick Lane, E.O- 
At all Libraries and of the Booksellers. 





THREE CENTURIES OF NONCONFORMITY. 





Large cr. 8vo, nearly 800 pp., cloth, 6s,, post free. 
HISTORY 
Or THE 
FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND 
FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851. 
By HERBERT 8. SKEATS, 
WITH A CONTINUATION TO 1891, 
By CHARLES 8. MIALL, 


London: Atrxawprer & Saeruearp, Furnival Street, E.C, 





8., post free. 
NDIGESTION : Tte Gams and Cure. By Joun H. 


Crarke, M.D. 
London: J Errs & Co. (Ltd.), 170, Piccadilly, 
antes Ere & Co. (Ltd p P -_ 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
13 A Se Co Se BAN K, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 


TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand. 


TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly baiances, when not drawn below £100. 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 
ee DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small 
deposit and allows Tatenees monthly on each completed £1. a 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAOCK, with full particulars post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


ErPrPas Ss 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 

















sonages with breathless interest from the 








The THIRD EDITION of Mr. 
ANDREW LANG’S “ PICKLE 
THE SPY” will be ready next 
week. 8vo, price 183. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 2 vols., 8vo, 24s. 


MEMOIRS of BARON LEJEUNE, 
Aide-de-Camp to Marshals Berthier, Davout, 
and Oudinot. 


Translated and Edited from the Original French by 
Mrs. ARTHUR BELL (N. D’Anvers). 


With an Introduction by Major-General MAURICE, C.B. 





NEXT WEEE, 8vo, 16s. 
VITA MEDICA: 
Chapters of Medical Life and Work. 


By Sir BENJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON, 
M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 





NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR MAX MULLER. 


CONTRIBUTIONS to the 
SCIENCE of MYTHOLOGY. 


By the Right Hon, Professor MAX MULLER, K.M., 
Member of the French Institute. 
2 vols., 8vo, 32s. 





CABINET EDITION OF BISHOP CREIGHTON’S 
“PAPACY.” 


A HISTORY of the PAPACY 
from the GREAT SCHISM to the 
SACK of ROME (1378-1527). 


By M. CREIGHTON, D.D., Oxon. and Camb., 
Lord Bishop of London, 
New and Cheaper Edition. In Six Monthly Volumes, 
Vol. I., crown 8vo, 6s, [Now ready. 





With 12 Views of Constantinople and the Neighbourhood. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 


LETTERS from CONSTANTINOPLE. 


By Mrs, MAX MULLER, 





With 11 Illustrations of Churches, &c., in Constantinople. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE CHURCH of the 


SIXTH CENTURY : 
Six Chapters in Ecclesiastical History. 
By WILLIAM HOLDEN HUTTON, B.D. 
Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, Oxford. 


FOR the WHITE ROSE of ARNO: 


A Story of the Jacobite Rising of 1745 
By OWEN RHOSCOMYL. 
Author of “ Battlement and Tower,” &c, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“We follow the fortunes of Mr. Owen Rhoscomyl’s per- 
first pages to _ 
last,...... For the White —— of Arno’ ought to take a 
place in the long list of Re ular romances dealing with t' - 
Stuart cause.”’—Daily Telegraph. 








LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 173. MARCH, 1897. 8vo, price 6d, 

[HE CHEVALIER D’AURIAC. Chaps. 6-8, By 8. LEvetT 
Yeats, Author of “* The Honour of Savelli. 

ANNE MURRAY. By Lady Verney. 

A NINETEENTH CENTURY ORAFT-GILD. By L. M. 
RoseEsts, 

PRIVATE SCHOOLS: Ancient and Modern, By Enric 
PaRKER, 

BEN PLUMBY’S CORNET. By Mary L. Penperep. 


MILK DANGERS and REMEDIES. By Mrs. Percy 
FRANKLAND. 


AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Anprrw Lana. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
Londen, New York, and Bombay. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. 


A Cheap Edition of ALLEN UPWARDS 
Romantic Story, THE PRINCE of 


BALKISTAN, will be ready on Feb. 
25th. Post 8v0, picture boards, 2s. 


A New and Cheaper Edition of T. W. 
SPEIGHT’S Popular Novel, THE 
MASTER of TRENANCE, will be 
ee J on Feb. 25th. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. 


A New Edition of Mrs. HUNGERFORD’S 
well-known Novel, APRIL'S LADY, 
will be ready on Feb. 25th. Crown 8v0, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BEYOND the PALE: an Irish Romance, 














mantic, and we ha’ t read 
for = time.. rs, -! me ae afte Croker d delightful stor “= 
Ine enjoy ian continuous succession of | 


; te. will re ao its epee gare 


WITH the RED EAGLE: a Romance 
of the Tyrol. By WILLIAM WESTALL. Sxrconp 
oo poEmen, crown ‘0, cloth gilt, 6a. 
Mr. Westall has a fine choice of ie eae 
tain pictures 
an x iy -& the ayeier 


HUNGERFORD, Author of “ Molly ee 
Eprtton. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 
“ The nine stories it contains are characteristic of her and genial 
peenality in contemporary Li The rt Re oe 8p! . t, Ceo teases 
of pathos, treatment, the 
chatter and c of society, are to be found in in these tales” m 
wy News. 


SEBASTIANI'S SECRET. By S. E. 
WALLER. With 9 Illustrations by the Author. Crown 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


A MISSING WITNESS. By Frank 


BARRETT, Author of “ Little Lady Linton.” With 8 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“The history of the iS Go rate « three young dressmakers is 
ess, and the ‘ little 


desoribed with’ wonderful splHt and cour stud 
(Founded 
on Sarpov’s Pla * 7 EDMOND LEPELLETIER, 
Translated by 0 N 





e. 





Szcomp 











MADAME aane-chun. 
E VILLIERS. Crown 8vo, 


clo! 


THE NARRATIVE of CAPTAIN 
COIGNET, Soldier of the Empire, oe With 
100 Tllustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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EDWARD GIBBON. 


The Autobiographies of Edward Gibbon. 
Edited by John Murray. 


Private Letters of Edward Gibbon. With an 
Introduction by the Earl of Sheffield. 
Edited by Rowland E. Prothero. In 2 
vols. (John Murray.) 


ty is now a little more than 103 years 
; since one of the greatest, if not the 
absolutely greatest, of Englishmen drew 
his last breath at 76, St. James’s-street, 
having been born at Putney in 1737. 
The fame of Sir Isaac Newton is more 
widely diffused than that of Gibbon, and 
his name is more universally known; but 
we are inclined to rank the mental 
gifts of the great mathematician and 
astronomer, vast as, of course, they were, 
below those of the greatest historian who 
ever lived except, perhaps, Thucydides. It 
is, indeed, most wonderful that in the many 
years which have passed since Gibbon wrote 
the last words of the last page of his im- 
mortal history on the night of June 27, 1797, 
that history has neither ,been added to nor 
corrected, save as regards quite secondary 
details. But the charming volumes with 
which Lord Sheffield and Messrs. Murray 
and Prothero have now provided us owe 
their fascination to the rich and many-sided 
character of the personality they make 
thoroughly known for the first time—a 
personality, the oddities and small defects 
of which increase our interest, if they do 
not even increase our personal regard, for a 
man of whom every Englishman may indeed 
feel proud. 

Almost all our readers, we feel sure, 
must have heard, if they have not read, that 
the well-known autobiography of Gibbon 
and his letters, edited and published in 
1799 by his intimate friend the first Earl of 
Sheffield, was a compilation from six more 
or less fragmentary autobiographies which 





Gibbon had left behind him, and from a 
multitude of letters, parts of some of which 
had been in certain instances presented to 
the public as forming one single letter. 
Lord Sheffield was assisted in his task 
(executed with excellent judgment and 
much ingenuity and skill) by Lady Maria 
Holroyd, his eldest daughter, who sub- 
sequently became the first Lady Stanley of 
Alderley. : 

That first Lord Sheffield requested that 
his trustees and heirs should neither publish 
any more of Gibbon’s writings nor allow 
them out of their possession, and these 
injunctions were so strictly obeyed by the 
second and third Earls, that no one was 
allowed to see them save Dean Milman, 
when editing the edition of the Decline and 
Fall published in 1842. 

The centenary of Gibbon’s death, how- 
ever, again raised the question (which had 
been debated before) whether such an em- 
bargo should be perpetual. It was decided 
in the negative, and the cases containing 
the precious MSS. were again unlocked. 
No sooner had the discovery of the process 
by which Gibben’s autobiography had been 
concocted been made public, p se a general 
desire was expressed to have the originals 
published in the form in which the his- 
torian had left them, and it was decided to 
gratify that desire. Lord Sheffield informs 
us that every piece contained in the work 
now published is printed exactly as Gibbon 
wrote it, ‘‘ without suppression or emenda- 
tion.” Of his autobiographies, the parts 
now published for the first time are enclosed 
in rectangular brackets. Of the 647 letters 
edited by Mr. Prothero, the greater number 
now appear for the first time, while the por- 
tions previously published, by the first Lord 
Sheffield, are distinguished by asterisks. 

Of Gibbon’s six autobiographies, the 
earliest was written in 1788-89, and it 
extends down to 1761. Another, written a 
little later, comes down to 1772, while the 
latest and most perfect, written in 1792-93, 
was only brought down to 1753. 

A weakly, sickly boy, he tells us: 


‘In the space of two years (1749-50), in- 
terrupted by danger and debility, I painfully 
climbed into the third form ; and my riper age 
was left to acquire the beauties of the Latin 
and the rudiments of the Greek tongue. Instead 
of audaciously mingling in the sports, the 
quarrels, and the connexions of our little 


‘world, I was still cherished at home under the 


maternal wing of my aunt (Mrs. Porter), and 
my removal from Westminster long preceded 
the approach of manhood.” 

He was then placed with the Rev. Mr. 
Philip Francis at Esher, where he tells us 
in,a passage now published for the first 
time : 

‘* The experience of a few weeks was sufficient 


-to discover that Mr. Francis’s spirit was too 


lively for his profession ; and while he indulged 
himself in the pleasures of London, his pupils 


‘were left idle at Esher in the custody of a 


Dutch usher of low manners and contemptible 
learning.” 

Thereupon his father took him. to Oxford, 
where he matriculated as a gentleman com- 
moner of Magdalen when not yet fifteen. 
Before he went there he was an omni- 
vorous reader, though his appetite gradually 
subsided in ‘‘the Historic line” and “the 





Dynasties of Assyria and Egypt were,” he 
says, ‘‘my top and cricket-ball.” 

His forcible description of the intellectual 
and moral torpor of Oxford in the originally 
published autobiography is familiar to most 
readers, but the following account of - his 
earliest feelings there has not previously 
appeared. 


“*T entered,” he says (p. 122), “‘on my new 
life at Magdalen College with surprise and 
satisfaction. These sentiments were naturally 
produced by my sudden promotion, before the 
age of fifteen, to the rank of a man; the general 
civility with which I was treated; the silk 
gown and velvet cap of a gentleman commoner ; 
a decent allowance in my own disposal with a 
loose and dangerous credit; an elegant apart- 
ment of three rooms in the new buildings; the 
beauty of the walks and public edifices; and 
the key of the college library, which I might 
use or abuse without much interruption from 
the fellows of the Society.” 


His temporary conversion to Roman 
Catholicism, and return to Protestantism 
after having been sent to Switzerland by his 
father, need here be no more than referred 
to. It was at Lausanne that study laid the 
foundation of his future fame, as he himself 
declares (p. 137), adding : 


‘* But in the life of every man of letters there 
is an era, from a level from whence he soars 
with his own wings to his proper height, and 
the most important part of his education is that 
which he bestows on himself.” 


At Lausanne he fell in love with Mlle. 
Curchod, but yielded te his father’s com- 
mand with sentiments he expressed in the 
oft-cited words, ‘I sighed as a lover, I 
obeyed as a son.” We now for the first 
time (p. 155) read Gibbon’s account of his 
return home as follows : 


‘*My father’s impatience for my return to 
England was not wholly of the disinterested 
kind. I have already hinted that he had been 
impoverished by his two sisters, and that his 
gay character and mode of life were less adapted 
to the acquisition than the expenditure of 
wealth ; the honour of being chosen a member 
of the Old Club at White’s had been dearly paid, 
and a more pernicious species of gaming, the 
contest for Southampton, exhausted his sickly 
finances. His retirement into Hampshire on 
my mother’s death was coloured by a pious 
motive ; some years of solitude allowed him to 
breathe, but it was only by his son’s majority 
that he could be restored to the command of an 
entailed estate. The time of my recall had been 
so nicely computed that I arrived in London 
three days before I was of age ; the priests and 
the altar had been prepared, and the victim 
was unconscious of the impending stroke. 
According to the forms and fictions of our law, 
I levied a fine and suffered a recovery; the 
entail was cut off; a sum of ten thousand 
pounds was raised on mortgage for my father’s 
use, and he repaid the obligation by settling 
on me an annuity of three hundred pounds a 
year.” 

Twelve years after his father died, when 
his stepmother departed for Bath, while 
Gibbon removed himself and his books into 
his new house in Bentinck-street, Cavendish- 
square, where he resided for eleven years. 


‘“‘The clear, untainted remains of my patri- 
mony,” he adds, ‘‘have been always sufficient 
to support the rank of a gentleman and to 
satisfy the desires of a philosopher. I had now 
obtained the solid comforts of life—a con- 
venient, well-furnished house, a domestic table, 
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half-a-dozen chosen servants, my own carriage, 
and all those decent luxuries whose value is the 
more sensibly felt the longer they are enjoyed. 


But, as our readers know, from this house 
he had ultimately, from straitened means, 
to retire, returning for a time to Lausanne, 
but always being a welcome guest at his 
firm and faithful friend’s residence at 
Sheffield Park. Holding for a time a seat 
in Parliament, though calling himself a 
Whig, he generally voted with the Tories, 
and gave a continuous, though silent, 
support to the war with our revolted colonies 
of North America. 

Settled in Bentinck-street, he began, in 
1773, the first volume of his great work, 
which it took him twenty-four years to 
complete. But we have no space for the 
superfluous task of describing so well known 
a life as that of Gibbon. For the rest we 
will confine ourselves to giving a few 
extracts from letters (now for the first time 
published) which may interest our readers, 
and serve to convey, more graphically than 
any remarks of ours, some characteristic 
traits of his very singular self-complacent, 
self-indulgent, and wonderfully industrious 
personality. Asin the few we can give it 
is difficult to refer to many subjects, we 
select some which refer to his social experi- 
ences in France. 

On February 12, 1763, he wrote to his 
stepmother his impressions of Parisian 
society at that period : 


‘Paris in most respects has fully answered 
my expectations. I have a number of very 

ood acquaintances, which increase every day, 
for nothing is so easy as the making them here. 
Instead of complaining of the want of them I 
begin already to think of making a choice. 
Next Sunday, for instance, I have only three 
invitations to dinner. Either in the houses you 
are already acquainted, you meet with people 
who ask you to come and see them, or some 
of your friends offer themselves to introduce 
you. When I speak of these connexions I 
mean chiefly for dinner and the evening. 
a as yet Iam pretty much a stranger to, 
and I fancy shall continue so; for Paris is 
divided into two species, who have but little 
communication with each other. The one, who 
is chiefly connected with men of letters, dine 
-_— much at home, are glad to see their friends, 
and pass the evenings till about nine in agree- 
able and rational conversation. The others are 
the most fashionable, sup in numerous parties, 
and always play or rather game both before 
and after supper. You may easily guess which 
sort suits me best. Indeed, madam, we may 
say what we please of the frivolity of the 
French, but I do assure you that in a fortnight 
passed at Paris I have heard more conversation 
worth remembering, and seen more men of 
letters among the people of fashion, than I 
have done in two or three winters in London.” 


During his Italian tour he stopped at 
Venice in April, 1765, and perhaps so 
extraordinary an account of the Queen of 
the Adriatic was never penned as that which 
he thus wrote to his stepmother: 


“* Of all the towns in Italy, I am least satisfied 
with Venice. Objects which are only singular 
without being pleasing produce a momentary 
surprise, which soon gives way to satiety and 
disgust. Old and in general ill-built houses, 
ruined pictures, and stinking ditches dignified 
with the pompous denomination of canals, a 
fine bridge spoilt by two rows of houses upon 
it, and a large square decorated with the worst 





architecture I ever yet saw, and wonderful only 
in a place where there is more land than water. 
Such are the colours I should employ in my 
portrait of Venice.” 


At p. 146 of the first volume will be found 
some interesting notes by the editor, Mr. 
Prothero, in reference to the opening of the 
Pantheon, that place of mild delights in the 
middle of this century, but now appropriated 
by a well-known business firm. 

By the year 1777 Gibbon’s success in 
Parisian society was unmistakable, and he 
then and there met his old flame of Lausanne, 
now become Mme. Necker. Writing to 
Mr. J. B. Holroyd, he says of the Neckers : 


‘“* The reception I have met with from them 
very far s my most sanguine expecta- 
tions. I do not, indeed, lodge in their house 
(as it might excite the jealousy of the husband 
and procure me a lettre de cachet), but I live 
very much with them. . . . Mr. Walpole gave 
me an introduction to Mme. du Deffand, an 
agreeable young lady of eighty-two years of 
age, who has constant suppers and the best 
company in Paris. . . . I have met the D. de 
Choiseul at his particular request, dined by 
accident with Franklin, conversed with the 
Emperor [Joseph II.], been presented at 
Court, and gradually, or rather rapidly, I find 
my acquaintance spreading over the most valu- 
able parts of Paris. . . . You may add to the 
pleasures of Society those of the spectacles and 
promenades, and you will find that I lead a 
very agreeable life ; let me just condescend to 
observe that it is not extravagant. After 
decking myself out with silks and silver, the 
ordinary establishment of coach, lodgeing, ser- 
vants, eating and pocket expenses does not 
exceed sixty pounds per month. Yet I have 
two footmen in endl she liveries behind my 
coach, and my apartment is hung with damask. 
. . . Let me just, in two words, give you an 
idea of my day. I am now going (nine 
o’clock) to the King’s Library, where I shall 
stay till twelve. As soon as I am dressed 
I set out to dine with the Duke de Nivernois, 
shall go from thence to the French comedy into 
the Princess de Beauvon’s loge griliée, and am 
not quite determined whether I shall sup at Mme. 
du Deffand’s, Mme. Necker’s, or the Sardinian 
embassadress’s. Once more, Adieu. Do not 
be fond of showing my letters; the playful 
effusions of friendship would be construed by 
strangers as gross vanity.” 


Indeed, the self-consciousness and vanity 
of the historian is as conspicuous as 
it is amusing, and we confess we love him 
none the less for such naive touches of 
poor Human Nature. 

It was true, also, that he had cause for 
satisfaction. Mme. du Deffand was so 
pleased with him that she saw him almost 
every day, and wished he would stay in 
Paris for good. She declared also that he 
had socially le plus grand succes. 

As might be expected, the rumblings of 
the coming revolution and its outburst were 
abhorrent to him. Writing to Lord Sheffield 
from Lausanne in December, 1789, he ex- 
claims : 


“The French nation had a glorious oppor- 
tunity, but they have abused, and may lose 
their advantages. If they had been content 
with a liberal translation of our system, if they 
had respected the prerogatives of the crown, 
and the privileges of the nobles, they might 
have raised a solid fabric, on the only true 
foundation—natural aristocracy and a great 
country, &ec.” 


In a letter to Gibbon from the Hon. 





Maria Holroyd in November, 1792, there is 
a graphic description of the murder of the 
Archbishop of Arles and other clergy at the 
Carmes : 

“‘ On September 2, they went into the garden 
as usual to walk at five o’clock in the evening. 
They expressed their surprise at several large 
pits which had hem dlaplan for two or 
three days past. . . . Soon after they heard 
shouts, and some musket shots were fired into 
the garden. A number of National Guards, 
some Commissaires de Sections, and several 
Marseillois rushed in. The unhappy victims 
who were dispersed about the garden assembled 
under the walls of the church, not daring to 
enter, lest it should be polluted with blood. 
One who was behind the rest was shot dead. 
‘Point de coups de fusil,’ said some of the 
chiefs of the assassins, thinking this death too 
merciful. A number of them called for the 
Archbishop of Arles and insisted that he should 
be given up to them; the priests all crowded 
round him and determined to defend him. The 
archbishop said ‘Let me pass.’ . . . He asked 
the eldest of the priests to give him absolution ; 
he knelt to receive it, and when he rose 
advanced with his arms crossed on his breast 
tuwards the people... . At last one of the 
assassins struck off his cap with a pike; their 
fury returned when they saw respect once 
violated, and another struck him on the head 
with a sabre and laid open his scalp. The 
archbishop only said ‘O mon Dieu!’ and put 
his right hand to his eyes. A second blow 
cut off his hand; he repeated his exclamation 
and raised the other. A third stroke left him 
sitting, and a fourth extended him lifeless.” 

Space, to our great regret, only allows 
us to quote one more letter, written to Lord 
Sheffield from St. James’s-street, on January 
7, 1794. It was one of those previously 
published, but as it was the last he ever 
wrote, we think our readers will be glad to 
be able to peruse it here. 

“This date says everything. I was almost 
killed between Sheffield: place and East Grin- 
stead, by hard, frozen, long, and cross ruts that 
would disgrace the approach of an Indian 
Wigwam. The rest was something less painful ; 
and I reached this place half dead, but not 
seriously feverish or ill. I found a dinner 
invitation from Lord Lucan; but what are 
dinners tome? I wish they did not know of 
my departure. I catch the flying post. What 
an effort! Adieu till Monday or Friday.” 

In less than ten days he died. Only 
twenty hours before his death he happened 
to fall into conversation on the probable 
duration of life, declaring that he thought 
himself good for another ten, if not twenty 
years. He dined on a wing of chicken, and 
drank three glasses of his favourite Madeira, 
after which he gradually became distressed 
with pain and some sickness. But when at 
seven in the morning his servant asked if he 
should send for the doctor he declined. 
About nine he wished to rise, but his valet 
persuaded him to wait the visit of his 
medical man, who found he was dying. After 
his servant had seen the doctor out, Gibbon’s 
last recorded words were French, saying to 
his valet, ‘Pourquoi est-ce que vous me 
quittez?” To the last he preserved his 
senses and showed no sign of alarm or 
apprehension, and may not have suspected 
his end was near. The volumes of letters 
are a very mine of interesting and valuable 
information, and should find a place in the 
library of everyone who values either litera- 
ture or history. 
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ST. WILLIAM OF NORWICH. 


The Life and Miracles of St. William of 
Norwich, By Thomas of Monmouth. 
Now First Edited from the Unique MS., 
with an Introduction, Translation, and 
Notes, by Augustus Jessopp, D.D., 
&c., and Montague Rhodes James, Litt.D., 
&e. (Cambridge: University Press.) 

For many reasons this is a work of exceed- 

ing interest. A long vanished and important 

piece of medieval hagiography, rich in matter 
of historic value, is here for the first time 
published, with a wealth of learned com- 
mentary and illustration, by two admirably 
accomplished scholars. The Life of St. 

William of Norwich, by the Norwich monk 

Thomas of Monmouth, was discovered in a 

collection of MSS. purchased nine years ago 

by the University Library of Cambridge. 

Now, the world was already well furnished 

with examples of saintly chronicles from 

the Middle Ages; and aalies any newly dis- 
covered example show some touch of positive 
freshness and genius, or contain some portion 
of valuable information, the discovery, 
though doubtless welcome, is not of prime 
importance. But the legend of St. 

William has a profoundly sad importance : 

it gave form and substance, if it did not 

actually create, to anti-Semitism and 

Judenhetze; to Christian loathing and 

oppression of the Jew, as a fanatic of dark 

and bloody mind, who mingles the blood of 

Christian innocents with his sacrifices. 

It tells how, toward the middle of the 

twelfth century, William, a young boy, was 

ritually murdered by Norwich Jews: it 
narrates, with considerable power, the 
miraculous finding of his body, the pro- 
ceedings against his murderers, the various 
evidence, the spreading fame of the story, 
the growth of a cult, the wonders that 
attended and extended it, the complete 
establishment in ecclesiastical and general 
belief of the whole dreadful legend. It is 
a very a and dramatic tale, abounding 
in incidental sidelights upon medieval life 
and thought; but the thing of primary 
importance is the fact that it is the first 
alleged case of Jewish ritual murder since 
patristic times, and that similar cases are 
alleged to have occurred from that century 
up to within the last ten years. True or 
false, the “martyrdom” of that boy at 
Norwich, seven hundred years ago, was the 
fertile source of innumerable like stories : 
truly in this instance sanguis martyris proved 
pestis Jude@orum. Personally, we have no 
faith in these stories; but if any one should 
ask how it is possible for educated men of 


the present age to believe them we may | 8! 


refer him to an article in the Civilta Cattolica 
for February, 1893, entitled Za Morale 
Giudaica e Il Mistero del Sangue, which 
undoubtedly demonstrates that such stories, 
whatever we think of them, are not always 
malicious lies, nor even the rumours of 
ignorance and superstition, but sometimes 
resting upon evidence not intrinsically 
beneath contempt. 

The “ Prioress’s Tale” in Chaucer is the 
most memorable literary record of this 
belief: and instances are plentiful else- 
where. If one might be amused by any- 
thing connected with so dolorous a matter, 





it would be by certain phrases by Richard 
of Devizes in his chronicle. He tells us 
how, when London, some forty years after 
the Norwich murder, “ began sacrificing the 
Jews to their father the devil,” and other 
cities, ‘‘emulating the faith of the Londoners, 
dispatched their bloodsuckers to hell, with 
equal devotion, by a bloody death,” yet 
‘* Winchester alone spared its vermin.” 
Despite which stretch of charity, the Win- 
chester Jews, a few years later, ‘‘ anxious, 
after their own strange fashion, for the 
honour of their city, obtained for them- 
selves a wide reputation for having made a 
martyr of a boy at Winchester; and though, 
maybe, the deed was never done, there was 
much evidence of it.’”” The London massacre 
began on King Richard’s coronation day, 
and, says William of Newburgh, “ evidently 
eg ose the promotion of Christianity in 

is days’’; and his accounts of the contagion 
of cruelty throughout the land are ghastly 
beyond words. But these outrages, not 
unknown even now, are easily explicable; 
the difficult point is the origin of the 
definite and little varied belief in the 
supposed Jewish sacrifice of Christian 
children at a solemn function, and as a 
prescribed detail of their rites. Is there 
any explanation beyond that of credulity 
and malice going hand in hand? Is the 
accusation as baseless a myth as the 
medizval belief on the Continent that all 
Englishmen had tails? Thereis one passage 
in Thomas of Monmouth which suggests a 
partial clue. One Theobald, a Cambridge 
Jew converted to Christianity, and a monk 
at Norwich, told Thomas 


*‘ that the Jews had a written tradition that in 
order to regain their freedom and their father- 
land they must sacrifice a Christian every year. 
In order to select their victim, the leading Jews 
of Spain assembled annually at Narbonne, 
where they were exceedingly influential, and 
cast lots for all the countries of the world 
where any Jews lived.” 


In 1144, said Theobald, the lot had fallen 
on Norwich. Now, the Spanish Jews long 
enjoyed the fame of being magicians, 
sorcerers, adepts in occult arts, and the 
reality of being learned in the wisdom 
of the Arabians—their medical, physical 
astronomical lore—no less than in their 
own Rabbinical traditions. ‘‘ Toledo,” sa 
Michelet in his superbly appalling book, 
La Sorciére, 

‘seems to have been the Holy City of the 
sorcerers, countless in Spain. eir relations 
with the Moors, so civilised, and with the Jews, 
who were very learned, and, as agents of the 
royal exchequer, then masters of Spain, had 
iven the sorcerers an higher culture, and they 
formed at Toledo a sort of university.” 


Gerbert, afterwards Pope Sylvester, studied 
there, and was generally suspected of black 
magic. In the fourteenth century Toledo 
was believed to be the headquarters of a 
secret conspiracy for the extermination of 
Christendom; and at Chillon many Jews 
were tortured into confessing that they had 
received a poisonous powder with that 
object. In the early days of the Spanish 
Inquisition Jews were burned at Avila for 
using the heart of a Christian child, stolen 
from Toledo, together with a consecrated 
wafer, in a magical spell directed- against 





the Inquisitors. The use of human blood, 
the sacrifice of a pure victim, have always 
been asserted to enter into the due and 
effective performance of the black, or devil’s 
magic ; and mediseval Christendom, believing 
the Jews to be an accursed race, the spawn 
of Satan, would naturally credit them with 
going all lengths in that direction. It 
seems possible at the least that the charge 
of ritual murder sprang from the reputation 
of the Jews, especially in Spain, their chief 
centre of influence, for magic arts, into 
which that practice enters, rather than from 
the Christian hatred of Judaism pure and 
simple; it was perhaps as Jews plus sor- 
cerers that they fell under this suspicion. 
In that case, just as the horrors seaek 
against the Templars were no reproach to 
Christendom at large, so the alleged ini- 
quities of Jews given to sorcery and witch- 
craft would not discredit the House of Israel 
itself ; and, since the practice of sorcery was 
a fact, it may well be that some cases of 
“ ritual murder” upon the part of Jews 
mingling magic with their Judaism did 
positively happen, and led to the wide- 
spread false belief that Judaism itself was 
responsible for them. 

But that William of Norwich was thus 
murdered appears highly incredible upon 
a study of the evidence. Thomas of Mon- 
mouth does not inspire respect, and the bulk 
of his arguments are puerile. The only 
thing clear is that William met with a 
violent death; all else is dubious, and we 
wander among the shadows of conjecture. 
Yet it is well to bear in mind that 
nothing is impossible to fanaticism, how- 


ever horrible and repugnant; from Ortho- , 


dox Russia to Catholic Ireland we hear 
in our own days of tragedies not less 
monstrous in their savagery and absurdity, 
than anything alleged in mediseval times. 
They come of a bastard or illicit mixture of 
religious faith and aboriginel, primeval, 
immemorial superstitions, old as the race 
itself. It is rash to assert that in England 
of the twelfth century any wild and fearful 
act of bloody superstition was per s¢ im- 

ssible upon the part of either Jew or 
Christian, and it were no less rash to charge 
it upon either Judaism or Christianity. In 
the instance before us we can but conclude 
that we have insufficient evidence upon 
which to form a safe judgment. Apart 
from its special point of saddening interest, 
this recovered work is full of lively and 
enjoyable matter. Thomas has plenty of 
unconscious humour, and tells his tale with a 
pleasingly pedantic pomp of style, incurably 
given to edification, and greedy of marvels. 
For the whole volume, its careful text, 
excellent translation, and admirable intro- 
ductory essays, we are duly grateful to Dr. 
James and Dr. Jessopp. 


SIR M. E. GRANT DUFF’S DIARY. 


Notes from a Diary: 1851-1872. By the 
Right Hon. Sir Mountstuart E. Grant 
Duff, G.C.S.I. In 2 vols. (Murray.) 

Sm M. E. Grant Durr is one of those 

virtuous men who keep a diary; and one 

of those charitable men who bestow the 
results upon-a-curious public. He has, in 
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fact, been a diarist for the considerable 
space of fifty years, and we gather that the 
two volumes now before us are only the 
prelude to what he intends ultimately to 
give. They cover a period during which 
the writer, first as one of the “ coming 
men” of Liberalism, and then as a sub- 
ordinate member in Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment of -1868, was very much in the thick 
of things ; in the full stream of affairs, and 
on the fringes of literature also. He has 
rubbed up against most of the notable people 
of his day, not in England only, but also upon 
the Continent; for he always ‘made it part 
of his ambition as a statesman to rank 
among the well-informed upon foreign 
affairs. He was one of the original con- 
tributors to the Saturday Review, though 
he is careful to tell us that the politics 
of that journal were never his; and he 
appears to have been familiar with most of 
the scholars and diplomatists of Europe, 
and to have belonged to all the best London 
clubs and societies, including the famous 
and ill-fated Metaphysical Society. Of this 
he tells us how, after an early meeting, 
Sir John Simeon rushed up to one of 
the members as he came away and asked, 
with an appearance of great empressement— 
‘‘ Well, is there a God?” ‘*Oh, yes,” 
was the reply, “we had a very good 
majority.” With such opportunities it is 
natural that Sir M. E. Grant Duff should 
have much that is interesting to record. 
Unfortunately, up to the end of 1872, his 
diary, except when he was travelling, was 
confined to brief and often formal jottings ; 
and, therefore, the fragments here given, 
composed as they are without much regard 
for style, are disappointingly scrappy and 
impersonal. In the process of working 
them over for publication, however, it 
might have been decent at least to elimin- 
ate the frequent ‘ and which,” a construc- 
tion which, though probably natural to the 
sleepy diarist, is hardly worthy the dignity of 
print. Of course, it is only fragments that 
Sir M. E. Grant Duff gives us. He has, 
wisely enough, omitted all that relates to 
public affairs, wishing to make this book a 
record less of the strenuous than of the 
serene hours of his life, of its hobbies, its 
holidays, and its friendships. He also 
permits himself, what a 

have been indefensible if he had been 
writing his memoirs, ‘‘ to ignore every dis- 
agreeable person and thing” he has come 
across, This is a resolve which the moralist 
can only approve. The mere casual and 
disinterested reader, however, will pro- 
bably grumble that he rather prefers a dash 
of, cayenne pepper in his repast. But this 
time good-nature wins the day. The 
severest thing said about an individual is 
probably Mr. Aubrey de Vere’s witty 
criticism, that listening to F. D. Maurice’s 
sermons was like eating pea-soup with a 
fork; and the severest thing about a class 
the late Lord Bowen’s epigram on the 
clerical element in the Oxford Convocation. 
Someone had suggested that after coming 
up in such numbers a few days before to 
vote against the improvement of the curricu- 
lum, the country clergy would hardly be at 
the expense of coming up again so soon to 
vote against the proposed increase in 


d, he agrees, ’ 





Jowett’s salary of £40 as Regius Professor 
of Greek. ‘Trust them for that,” said 
Bowen, “they'll think that education is a 
bad thing, but that justice is a worse, and 
they’ll come in scores.”” Which, of course, 
they did. Sir M. E. Grant Duff's circle of 
acquaintance was a wide one, both in Eng- 
land and abroad, and he formed the excel- 
lent habit of noting down such good stories 
as were going. With one realm, indeed, 
that of Bohemia, he has but little to do. 
His taste in poetry, judging by the passages 
he quotes, is imperfect, and although he 
was once present upon what must have been 
a memorable occasion when Bright and 
William Morris were invited to meet each 
other at dinner, for the most part his 
acquaintance with poets and men of letters 
generally was pretty well confined to such 
as, like Matthew Arnold, were to be found 
in the salons of the great. On one occasion 
he found Swinburne unexpectedly in Jowett’s 
rooms, and his expression of surprise at 
the choice of such an Alcibiades by 
the academic Socrates is comic. One 
wonders whether this was the famous 
interview during which Swinburne ven- 
tured to correct the Master’s Greek. Of 
philosophers, historians, and the tribe of 
dons we hear more. Hayward, the for- 
gotten raconteur and man about town, told 
him of Nassau Senior that once when the 
poet Moore was singing at Bowood he was 
annoyed by the scratching of the pen with 
which Senior was writing, and stopped. 
‘Pray, go on,” said Senior, ‘‘you don’t 
interrupt me.” And it is a good mot at the 
expense of Mr. Gladstone that the real 
object of his voluminous writings about 
Homer was to induce his wife to call upon 
Helen! In 1860 Sir M. E. Grant Duff 
quotes a humorous version of the battle- 
royal between Huxley and Bishop Samuel 
Wilberforce over evolution at the British 
Association meeting at Oxford of that year. 

** According to Monckton Milnes, Huxley 
asserted ‘ that the blood of guinea - pigs 
crystallises in rhombohedrons.’ Thereupon 
the bishop sprang to his feet and declared 
that ‘ such notions led directly to Atheism !’ ” 
This was the son of that Wilberforce whose 
dying words were grawely asserted by Senior 
to have been: “I thiik I would like some 
gravy out of that pie.” An even more 
famous historical scene is described apropos 
of Sir James Hudson, who was the messenger 
sent to Rome after Sir Robert Peel when 
Lord Melbourne resigned, and who had 
much difficulty in finding him : 

“It was to this chase that Disraeli alluded 
in the phrase which sent the House of Commons 
into such an uncontrollable fit of laughter : 

*** When the hurried Hudson rushed through 
the chambers of the Vatican with the keys of 
St. Peter in one hand and 2 

‘** Here the House lost all command of itself, 
and the orator sat down, saying: ‘ The time 
will come when you shall hear me.’ 

**It was Lord Campbell who, being then in 
the House of Commons, said to Mr. Disraeli: 
‘Mr. Disraeli, when the impatience of the 
House prevented you finishing that most ad- 
mirable speech, you had just mentioned that 
Mr. Hudson had the keys of St. Peter in one 
hand; would you indulge my curiosity by 
telling me what he had in the other ?’” 


Whereupon Sir M. E. Grant Duff narrates 








the graphic story of Hudson’s mission ; but, 
unfortunately, he, too, forgets to tell us 
what were the contents of the other hand. 
We confess to sharing Lord Campbell’s 
curiosity on the subject. 

Many pages of the diary are devoted to 
an account of several journeys upon the 
Continent, journeys in which the thirsty 
search after general information character- 
istic of Sir M. E. Grant Duff’s type of mind ° 
is agreeably variegated by botanical and 
geological expeditions. And from these 
travels the young statesman brings back a 

olyglot budget of good things. At Florence 
he hears the story of the Bishop of Perugia, 
who has a nephew, and whose nephew, 
staying out too vate at night, explains that 
he had been at the marriage supper of one 
of his friends. 

“The bishop, flying into a passion, said that 
matriage suppers were very bad things. The 
young man, thinking it would be a telling 
argument, suggested that his right reverend 
uncle must have forgotten that Christ himself 
went to a marriage supper at Cana in Galilee ; 
whereupon the old man blurted out: ‘ Primo 
chi sa se é vero, e poi non é la piu bella cosa che 
ha fatto Nostro Signor !’” 


At Dresden the travellers fell in with 
Retszch, the artist, who, when showing some 
drawings to one of the party, pointed to a 
figure and said: ‘Das ist Christus—Sie 
haben wohl von Christus gehért!” It was 
Kinglake who, speaking of the narrative of 
Sédan by seth ae Ill., which appeared 
in the newspapers, said: “It read like 
nothing but an account of the Ist of 
September by an escaped partridge”; and 
against this may be set the jest of the 
French diplomat who, when dining at the 
Austrian Embassy in Rome, had his atten- 
tion drawn to some flaw in a representation 
of the Imperial eagle: ‘‘ Ma foi, c’est assez 
bien pour un oiseau de passage.” 

Sir M. E. Grant Duff’s is not a book to 
go into a wild enthusiasm over; butit is the 
agreeable record of a shrewd, well-informed, 
slightly pedantic man. We have heard it 
suggested that the writer is the Private 
Diarist of the Cornhill. On the evidence of 
these volumes we think it incredible; but if 
it is so, then he must have learnt many 
felicities and not a few humanities since 
1872. 


CANNING’S HISTORY IN FACT 
AND FICTION. 


History in Fact and Fiction: a Interary 
Sketch. By the Hon. Albert 8. G. 
Canning. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 


Tuosze who have read Mr. Canning’s 
previous works will know pretty well what 
to expect in the present volume. They will 
find historical subjects treated in a 
manner agreeable and popular enough, if 
somewhat light and superficial. 

As in several of his former publications, 
Mr. Canning dwells specially on topics con- 
nected with religious history. He writes 
from the standpoint of one imbued with the 
tolerant ideas of the nineteenth century, 
who from his superior position. can 
calmly look down upon the furious bigotry 
and fanaticism of past ages. His sentiments 
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are no doubt most admirable and unex 
tionable, though sometimes we may be 
disposed to think there is a little too much 
iteration of modern commonplaces. Such 
remarks as the following are no doubt true 
enough, but they can hardly be said to tell 
us anything we did not know before: 


‘* When considered in a calm, impartial spirit, 
there seems, indeed, little if any cause for the 
calamitous hatred for centuries maintained, 
even justified, by Jews, Christians, and Moham- 
medans against each other solely owing to 
religious differences. Their animosity can only 
be explained by the obvious fact that all had 
formed an idea of the Creator’s character and 
policy towards mankind utterly opposed to 
His description as transmitted by their own 
prophets themselves.”’ 


In this portion of his work Mr. Canning 
has made a very exaggerated statement, 
which shows that he cannot have very care- 
fully studied the history of the French 
Revolution : 

** At the close of the last century the French 

Revolution, denouncing all religions, including 
Christianity, proclaimed a determined, thorough 
atheism, which went far beyond the expressed 
or even implied doubts of Voltaire and other 
sceptical writers, whom it professed to admire 
and follow.” 
On this point there is much popular miscon- 
ception, in which our author evidently shares. 
It may be hard to say precisely what is 
meant by such rather vague expressions 
as “the French Revolution denouncing 
Christianity and proclaiming atheism,” &c., 
which are certainly not very good English. 
It is certain, however, that nearly all the 
prominent leaders of the Revolution at any of 
its stages were deists of some shade of opinion 
or other, and would utterly have disclaimed 
the name of atheists. The only organised 
body to which the epithet might with 
justice be applied is the faction of the 
Hébertists which for a time dominated the 
Paris municipality. It is, however, utterly 
incorrect to call the central power, at any 
period of the Revolution, ‘‘an atheistical 
government.” In speaking of the progress 
of religious toleration in modern times, our 
author remarks that 


‘within the last few years Jews have been 
Lord Mayors of London and members of Parlia- 
ment, to which last distinction even Parsees 
from India have recently attained, taking their 
oaths of allegiance on the Zendavesta, the 
Bible of the ancient Persian kings of a remote, 
almost prehistoric period.” 


Mr. Canning’s love of the picturesque 
has carried him away here. It was said, 
indeed, ‘that a Parsee member of Parlia- 
ment did bring with him a copy of the 
Zendavesta, on which he offered to be 
sworn, but certainly no such oath could 
legally be taken. 

The latter portion of this book reviews 
some English writers of historical fiction. 
Mr. Canning has devoted a_consider- 
able amount of space to the historical 
novels of Scott, on which he bestows 
an amount of praise which certainly 
cannot be said to be exaggerated on the 
whole. However, he decidedly over- 
estimates the merits of some of these 
romances as faithful reproductions of the 
past. He seems still to imagine that 





Ivanhoe presents a generally accurate picture 
of Richard I.’s reign, and to be oblivious 
of the overwhelming mass of evidence direct 
and indirect which proves the supposed sharp 
opposition between ‘‘Saxons” and ‘‘ Nor- 
mans” to be purely imaginary at the. close 
of the twelfth century. 

Unfortunately, too, we cannot by any 
means accept the portrait of Saladin in 
The Talisman with the confidence our 
author accords to it. The real Saladin 
was an Oriental despot, capable, no 
doubt, of acts of generosity at times, but 
on other occasions as ready to indulge 
in wholesale massacres of prisoners as 
any others of his kind. But»eertainly 
Saladin does not deserve to be compared 
with such a monster of perfidy and cruelty 
as Mohammed the Conqueror, of whom our 
author strangely says that “some acts of 
clemency towards the Greeks, together with 
his compassionate exclamation when enter- 
ing the captured Constantinople, rather 
recall Scott’s picture of Saladin.” It is 
difficult to see any particular feelings of 
compassion in Mohammed’s theatrical quo- 
tation of a few lines of Persian poetry, and 
the unfortunate inhabitants of Constantin- 
ople were not much benefited by this little 
ebullition of sentiment on the sultan’s part. 

As for hjs “acts of clemency,” they are 
certainly not conspicuous on the surface of 
the tragic story, and cannot be said to 
amount to more than this, that he did not 
torture and murder everyone whom he might 
so have treated. 


A POLITICAL NOVEL. 


Trooper Peter Halket of Mashonaland. By 
Olive Schreiner. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Tuts book, in its directness, its actuality, its 
intention of personal invective, is strikingly 
different from anything else Olive Schreiner 
has done. Call it romance or call it sermon, 
pamphlet or political manifesto, as you will, 
it is at least an extraordinarily powerful bit 
of writing and extraordinarily true, that is 
with the truth of personal conviction. It is 
a weapon raat 4 in the white heat of 
generous indignation, an impassioned pro- 
test against the exploitation of South Africa 
by capital, the selling of blood for gold. 
That is to say, it is an indictment of the 
whole method of the British South Africa 
Company in Mashonaland, and in particular 
of the ruling spirit of that Company, Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes. This is not the place to con- 
sider the truth of the indictment, nor even 


_the doubtful appropriateness of its publica- 


tion just at the present moment: we are 
concerned only with the effective form in 
which it is put. The design is a simple 
one. Peter Halket, a trooper in the 
Chartered Company’s service, has lost his 
way on the veldt. As he sits by his fire on a 
koppje there comes to him out of the night 
a Stranger clad in a loose linen garment, 
whom he does not at first recognise for Christ. 
The Stranger puts things to Halket as they 
really are; and the coarse, unthinking 
Englishman is converted. He surrenders 
his dream of shares, and loses his life in the 


official murder. The situation is a very 
difficult one, and the author handles it 
with an apparent audacity which conceals a 
real reverence. The opening chapters are 
by far the finest. Peter Halket’s confidences 
about his relations to native women and the 
ideals and working of the Company are 
contrasted with the pitiful silence or rare 
words of the still unrevealed Christ, and 
give opportunity for some passages of 
splendid irony. 

***Qne of the Soudanese Rhodes brought 
with him from the north, I suppose?’ said 
Peter, still eying him curiously. 

*“*No; Cecil Rhodes has had nothing to do 
with my coming here,’ said the stranger.” 


Then Peter learns that he is speaking to a 
Jew. 

“* Ah,’ said Peter, ‘ that’s why I wasn’t able 
to make out at first what nation you could 
be of; your dress, you know > Then he 
stopped, and said, ‘ Trading here, I suppose ? 
Which country do you come from; are youa 
Spanish Jew ?’ 

“*T’'m a Jew of Palestine.’ 

““¢ Ah!’ said Peter, ‘I haven’t seen many 
from that part yet. I came out with a lot on 
board ship; and I’ve seen Barnato and Beit ; 
but they’re not very much like you. I sup- 
pose it’s coming from Palestine makes the 


difference.’ ”” 

The effect would have been more dramatic 
if the conversion of Peter Halket had been 
brought about more by the personality of 
Christ and less by His argument. As it is, 
one has to face a Jongueur in the middle of 
the book, where the author returns to 
the nebulousness and imperfect sense of 
form which marked her earlier work. But 
the conclusion, when Peter Halket testifies 
and meets his death, and once more “ There 
is no God in Mashonaland,” is again vigor- 
ously and pointedly told. There are defects 
of art enough and to spare in the book; 
but when all is said, it breathes a spirit 
of humanity, of sincerity, of unfaltering 
righteousness, which is rare enough in 
contemporary literature. acit indignatio 
versum. 











FROM CROWDED SHELVES. 





Life of Vice-Admiral Sir George Tryon, 
K.C.B. By Rear-Admiral C. C. Penrose 
Fitzgerald. (Blackwood.) 


HE bulk of Sir George Tryon’s journals 
and memoranda went down with himin 
theill-starred Victoria,and Admiral Fitzgerald 
has been poorly furnished with the ordinary 
material of the biographer. But the man’s 
life was lived before men, his doings are 
recorded in the archives of a public depart- 
ment, and the circumstances of his death 
will not fade from the memory of this 
generation. Indeed, but for the ALA iy 1 
which closed it Sir George Tyron’s life 
would never have been written. For, excel- 
lent officer and fine seaman as he was, 
opportunities for winning distinction were 
wanting to him. He served aboard the 
royal yacht, his first command was the first 
British ironclad, he directed a fleet in the 
naval manceuvres, he convoyed the Prince 
of Wales to India—it is not very exciting. 





attempt to save a wounded nigger from 
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But we know what is in store—the fate that 
awaits this officer with his record of long 
service, his medals, his complimentary 
letters, and the rest ; and the very trivialities 
and occasional irrelevancies with which 
Admiral Fitzgerald has been compelled 
to eke out his scanty material make 
the dramatic irony more pungent. The 
22nd of June, 1893, is always ahead, 
and the order which sent 400 men to their 
death. Most readers will turn at once to 
Admiral Fitzgerald’s last chapters; and, 
though he has nothing new to tell, nor any 
certain explanation to offer, they will find 
a very clear and intelligible account of the 
manoeuvre attempted and the catastrophe 
which ensued. You have the unvarnished 
tale of Commander Hawkins-Smith, navi- 
gating officer of the Victoria, and a letter 
from Capt. Blackenbury, who commanded 
the Edinburgh, the second ship in the second 
division; you have the conclusions of the 
court-martial; and, finally, you have the 
clear, straightforward judgment of Admiral 
Fitzgerald himself. Needless to say, the 
Life is written in a tone of deep respect and 
sincere affection. Besides its interest as an 
unconscious work of art, the book is valu- 
able as a history of the naval progress of 
the last forty years—years which have seen 
more far-reaching changes in shipbuilding 
and a than any previous period 
since the launch of the first coracle. 


* * * 


Climbs in the Dolomites. By Leone Sinigaglia. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 


Tus is a translation of Signor Sinigaglia’s 
lively account of his climbs in the mountains 
round Cortina. They are currently known 
as the Dolomites of Val d’Ampezzo; but a 
geological purist might challenge their 
right to be so closely associated with M. 
Dolomieu. Signor Sinigaglia’s conviction 
that climbing is a good in itself, quite apart 
from its object, is positively refreshing ; and 
in his descriptions he hits a happy mean 
between aime indifference and a too 
sensitive appreciation of danger. A few 
well-known climbs, such as the Kleine 
Zinne and the WHoher Gaisl, are de- 
scribed ; and several new and difficult 
ascents, like those of the Croda da Lago 
by the North Ridge and by the west 
face. A similar ascent of the Monte Cristallo 
shows that by taking thought it is possible 
to find a very difficult way up a very 
easy mountain. Signor Sinigaglia was the 
climber who in 1890 was caught in the 
terrible storm in the hut on the Italian face 
of the Matterhorn, during the descent from 
which Bersaglier Carrel died from exhaus- 
tion. The story is a pathetic one, as Carrel, 
after saving the lives of his party by his 
consummate skill and knowledge, died, as it 
were, in the moment of victory. A little 
iron cross now marks the spot on the Alp 
where he died after having done 
his duty, in the true spirit of Sir 
Richard Greville, of ‘‘the little Revenge.” 
The story is familiar to mountaineers, but 
bears retelling, and is retold by Mr. Gar- 
wood in the preface. The book is excel- 
lently translated by Miss Alice Vialls, though 
there are one or two trifling slips, as when 
in a note we are told that the Kletter- 





schuhe or Scarpe da Gatto, so largely used 
throughout this region, are manufactured at 
Monaco, a statement which, though quite 
true in an Italian mouth, would certainly 
surprise the excellent Bavarian who makes 
them. The illustrations from ——— 
are very good indeed, particularly the views 
of the Drei Zinnen from the south, and of the 
Croda da Lago from the west. 


* * * 


The Life and Works of Robert Burns. Edited 
by Robert Chambers. Revised by William 
Wallace. Vol. IV. (Chambers.) 


Dr. CuamBers’ early prefaces to his“ Burns” 
seem to show that his arrangement of letters, 
memoir, and text, adopted by Currie, 
before him, originated from a suggestion of 
Cunningham’s. It is an arrangement which 
must have added greatly to the labours of 
Mr. Wallace in the excellent “ revision” of 
Chambers here brought to a close: for he 
has been enabled to utilise, and thus com- 
pelled to assign to its correct places, a mass 
of material which in Chambers’ day had to 
be left untouched. The poetical text followed 
by Chambers was that of the 1794 edition— 
the latest issued in the poet’s lifetime. 
Burns was, of all poets, the most addicted 
to changing his mind (recall the vicissitudes 
of ‘‘ Scots wha’ hae” !), and his various 
corrigenda are recorded by Mr. Wallace, for 
the most part (and wisely), in an appendix. 
Some fifty poems and about sixty letters 
not included in Chambers’ are used by 
Mr. Wallace: and as the chronology 
of Chambers is freely corrected, they are a 
little troublesome to identify. Mr. Wallace 
has not shrunk from either the labour or 
responsibility of thorough revision. Some 
documents “cut” by Chambers are given 
more fully, from no other apparent reason 
than a piety which would not suffer any 
line of Burns to see corruption. In many 
places, however, vague notes of Chambers 
as to persons and places are amplified, with 
evidences of untiring industry. Mr. Wallace 
is often able (without blame) to give names 
where, even as late as 1850, Chambers had to 
print a . Many alterations are critical. 
On p. 23 (note) Chambers calls Lowe’s 
“'The moon had climbed the highest hill” 
a ‘ beautiful and well-known ballad.” Mr. 
Wallace strikes out ‘‘ beautiful”; but we 
agree with Chambers. Where the latter 
says that the impulsive, irritable, wayward 
temper of Burns is shown in a passage of 
Syme’s narration, Mr. Wallace substitutes 
the remark that Syme exaggerated, and 
cuts out a letter to Miss Craik, quoted 
by Chambers as illustrative of them. Mr. 
Wallace’s industry and discretion are, the 
former always, the latter very nearly always, 
unimpeachable. 





* ¥ * 


Shakespeare an Archer. By William Lawes 

Ruston. (Liverpool: Lea & Nightingale.) 
THERE is nothing to alarm in this slim 
volume. The author does not batter us 
with arguments to show that Shakespeare 
spent his time shooting in Finsbury Fields 
while someone else wrote his plays in 
Blackfriars. He is merely struck with the 
abundance of archery terms, phrases, and 
metaphors in Shakespeare’s en, and he 





is persuaded that Shakespeare shared in 
what was then a popular pastime, and that 
he was deeply versed in — Ascham’s 
Toxophilus. What the Compleat Angler is 
to angling and literature Zozxophilus is to 
literature and archery. Mr. Rushton takes 
Toxophilus and the Plays and bases his con- 
clusions on a study of parallel passages. 
A typical instance, none the worse for 
having attracted Dr. Johnson, is one from 
the “‘ Merchant of Venice.” Says Salarino 
to Antonio: ‘‘ Believe me, sir, had I such 
a venture... I should be still plucking 
the grass to know where sits the wind.” 
In Toxophilus Shakespeare had perhaps 
read : 


“And thys waye I used in shootynge at 
those markes. en I was in the mydde 
way betwixt the markes whyche was an open 
place, there I take a feather or a lyttle ig te 
grasse, and so well as I coulde, learned how 
the wynde stoode.” 


Again, in an argument which, though short, 
is too long to give here, Mr. Rushton makes 
use of the passage about “old Double” in 
the second part of Henry IV. Shallow, it 
will be remembered, says of this Double: 


‘Jesu! Jesu! dead! a’ drew a good bow. 
. . » Dead! a’ would have clapped i’ the clout 
at twelve score; and carried you a forehand 
shaft a fourteen and fourteen and a half, that 
it would have done a man’s heart good to see.” 


The author contends, on technical lines, 
that Shakespeare’s boast on behalf of 
Double — namely, that he shot a heavy 
arrow 290 yards point blank, “right afore 
him,” was not likely to have been made by 
any but a practical archer. These are but 
two of a hundred or so points and parallels 
by which Mr. Rushton leads us to his first, 
and final, proposition. This he states 
reasonably : 


“I think that archery was Shakespeare’s 
favourite exercise . . . and that when he lived 
in London he often shot at the Butts, the 
Clout, and at Rovers, with Ben Jonson, 
Drayton, Hemmings, Condell, Phillips, and 
other friends and fellow-actors, in Finsbury 
Fields and on various shooting grounds which 
are near at hand.” 


It is a pleasant picture; and this book is 
at least calculated to win our modern 
archers to Shakespeare, and Shakespereans 
to archery. 


* * * 


The History of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of Newcastle-upon- Tyne (1793-1896). 
By Dr. Robert Spence Watson. (Walter 
Scott. ) 


Tue Newcastle-on-Tyne “Lit. and Phil.” 
was burnt down on the very night on which 
its members celebrated its hundredth year 
with a joyous combination of lecture and 
dance. That was just three yearsago. Now 
the “Lit. and Phil.” is itself again, and the 
history of its 103 years of existence, written 
by Dr. Robert Spence Watson, fills this 
portly octavo of nearly four hundred pages. 
What Dr. Watson has really given us (his 
task meant nothing less) is a retrospect of 
the whole literary, scientific, and social 
progress of the “canny toon” during the 
Set century. To state this is to relieve our- 
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selves of the duty to summarise the work. 
Newcastle readers must find its chapters and 
rtraits intimately interesting, and there 
is much that appeals to a wider circle in a 
volume in which we meet the Stephensons, 
and discover Bewick like a modern 
Durer, wood-cutting his way to fame 
under the shadow of the castle which 
William Rufus set on the Tyne banks. 
The book is sauced with anecdote. In 
the chapter in which he relates the begin- 
nings and growth of the Society’s library 
Dr. Watson tells with some gusto how the 
battle waged round the question of admit- 
ting Don Juan to the bookshelves. Comte’s 
Philosophy was forbidden for many years, and 
though the library is now well supplied with 
fiction, yet its first novels, which happened 
to be the ‘‘ Waverley,” were admitted only 
when a majority who would not buy them 
were over-ruled by a majority who would 
not refuse them as a gift. Dr. Watson’s 
chapter on lectures that have been delivered 
at the “Lit. and Phil.” contains a good 
story of a long-winded, short-sighted lec- 
turer and a dwindling audience. To stop 
him by open protest no one dared, but a 
pawky son of the Tyne gradually turned 
the gas lower and lower, and so won the 
release of himself and his fellow sufferers. 


* * * 


The Historical Geography of the Holy Land. 
By George Adam Smith, D.D. (Hodder 
& Stoughton.) 

WE are not surprised that a third edition of 

this work has been called for. It deals 

with its subject fairly exhaustively and quite 
popularly ; and it combines close observation 
with a restrained eloquence which carries 
the reader along. In committing this edition 
to the press Dr. Smith makes an alteration 
in one of his appendices. Yielding to the 

arguments of Prof. Ramsay and Mr. W. E. 

Crum, he has modified the strong contrast 

which he had previously drawn between 

Pagan and Christian epitaphs found on the 

east of Jordan. Dr. Smith had read the 

inscription ovdes a0avaros as meaning “ no- 
body immortal,” and had limited its occur- 
rence to Pagan tombstones. Prof. Ramsay 
doubts both these conclusions, and thinks 
that the phrase occurs mostly on Christian 
tombs, and that it probably means “no one 
is free from death.” A parallel Coptic 

— “There is not any deathless,” has 

een found in four instances, cited by 

Mr. W. E. Crum in the Acanemy of 

January 19, 1895, and “ both Prof. Ramsay 

and Mr. Crum think it probable that the 

hrase was borrowed from Pagans by 

hristians.” In admitting that the dis- 
tinction which he had drawn was too 
strong, Dr. Smith adds: 


‘*‘ All the same, as I have indicated, the 
Roman epitaphs seem entirely without hope; 
the Greek are at the best ambiguous; the 
Christian probably put a new meaning into 
the phrases they borrowed from the Pagans; 
and yf do contain certain positive elements of 
which the Pagan are devoid.” 


We need not refer at any length to the 
general scope of Dr. Smith’s work. It 
embodies every important result of the 
explorations conducted by the Western 
nations in the last twenty years. 





POETRY. 





A Treasury of Minor British Poetry. Selected 
by J. Churton Collins. (Edward Arnold.) 


R. CHURTON COLLINS'S aim in 
this anthology—and a very laudable 
aim it is—has been to eschew the beaten track 
of compilers of anthologies, and fill a volume 
with the fine, yet little known, poems which 
remain after the cream of English 
song has been skimmed. In this hand- 
some volume he has undoubtedly suc- 
ceeded in presenting to readers many ex- 
quisite poems for which they would search 
in vain in other collections. OCampion’s 
Silent Music cannot quite be so described, 
for it has appeared in Mr. Palgrave’s Golden 
Treasury ; but Mr. Collins has done well to 
extend, by giving it a place in his own 
collection, the knowledge of that lovely 
poem—one of the extremely few successful 
examples of a poem in unrhymed lyric 
metre. It is to be regretted, though, that 
he has done the metre injustice by omitting 
in the second line the word thy before the 
final word. 


‘* Sing thou smoothly with thy beautie’s,” 


it should read. The sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, as might be expected, have 
been Mr. Collins’s happiest hunting-ground. 
He has drawn much on the song-writers, 
whose works have lately for the first time 
been carefully edited and reprinted. Here, 
for example, dipping into this seg of the 
anthology at random, is a lyric by the little 
known poet Nicholas Breton, which is a 
delightfully dainty example of that pastoral 
vein in which the Elizabethans are match- 
less : 
‘*PHILLIDA AND CORYDON. 
‘‘ In the merry month of May, 
In a morne by breake of day, 
Forth I walked by the Seatrdie, 
Whenas May was in his pride : 
There I spied all alone, 
Phillida and Corydon. 
Much ado, there was, God wot, 
He would love and she would not. 
She said never man was true, 
He said, None was false to you, 
He said, he had loved her long, 
She said, Love should have no wrong, 
Corydon would kiss her then. 
She said, Maids must kiss no men, 
Till they did for good and all: 
Then she made the shepherd call 
All the heavens to witnesse truth, 
Never loved a truer youth. 
Thus with many a pretty oath, 
Yea and nay, and faith and troth, 
Such as silly shepherds use 
When they will not love abuse, 
Love which had beene long deluded, 
Was with kisses sweet concluded. 
And Phillida with garlands gay, 
Was made the lady of the May.” 
Mr. Collins, by the way, puts a full-stop 
after ‘‘love abuse”; which clearly leaves 
both sentence and sense unconcluded. We 
are glad to see that he gives specimens from 
that fine poet, Drummond of Hawthornden. 
F. Davison, another of the song-writers, is 
also represented, together with such new 
names (new, that is, in anthologies) as 
Constable, Joshua Sylvester, George Gas- 
coigne, and J. Hagthorpe. This last is, we 





confess, a name new even to us. In the 
section devoted to the seventeenth century 
it is most gratifying to find Cowley’s 
“Hymn to Light.” So far as we know, 
it has been given in no anthology before ; 
and has therefore been out of reach of 
all who could not afford Grosart’s ex- 
pensive reprint of Cowley. It is incom- 
arably the finest of Cowley’s odes. Plenti- 
fal sprinkling of cold conceits there is, as 
where is there not in Cowley? The metre 
also is an unhappy choice ; and even where 
the matter is good the diction has a knack 
of falling below the level of lyric felicity. 
But the poem contains imagery worthy of a 
great poet, such as— 


“Thou, Scythian-like, dost round thy lands 


above 
The sun’s gilt tent for ever move; ” 


and some lines in which image and ex- 

ression are alike exquisite. We are sorry, 
Seesnen to see that Mr. Collins, in a laud- 
able endeavour to.compact the poem by the 
omission of weak stanzas, has been ill- 
advised enough to omit one of the boldest 
and most beautiful images it contains : 


‘“‘ The violet, Spring’s little infant, stands 
Girt with thy purple swaddling-bands.”’ 


But the loveliest lines in the hymn he has 
happily retained: we will not rob it of its 
jewel by quoting them. In the section 
devoted to the eighteenth, and even in that 
devoted to the nineteenth century, Mr. 
Collins has, we think, been less successful. 
If this dreary waste of platitudes is all the 
minor poets of the eighteenth century could 
yield, it would have been better had that 
century gone unrepresented, save for a few 
such things as the extracts from Smart’s 
** Song to David.” 





Lisa Witson dedicates her Verses (Bliss, 
Sands & Co.) ‘‘to the sweet and gracious 
memory of Christina G. Rossetti, who 
honoured me with the name of friend.” 
The verses, which are mostly religious, are 
in the manner of Miss Rossetti; and even 
where they are frankly love-songs they 
have a whiff of that aroma of heaven 
which made the perfume of all that Miss 
Rossetti wrote, even as a worldling. Of 
‘““My Lady’s Beauty,” for example, Lisa 
Wilson sings : 

‘* All beauty pales before her, for her soul 
Is beautiful, and looks forth from her eyes 
In beauteous guise. 
I needs must love her; yea, she hath my 


whole 
Heart’s worship; and she knows it not, nor 
will— 
Until, until 
She guesses it in heaven. Then she will 
smile, 


And love me too. Cannot I wait a little 

while ?”’ 

The same note runs through Margaret and 
Margarites, by Clara 8. Dickins (Sampson 
Low, Marston & Co.). Itisa note with which 
criticism has not much to do—it is itself an 
echo of what others have sung more to the 
purpose; but an echo is not necessarily an 
offence; and where a poet cannot originate 
we are at least thankful to him for repro- 
ducing after models to which belongs a 
beauty that is still all its own. 
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FICTION. 





The Spoils of Poynton. 
(Heinemann. ) 


By Henry James. 


HE works of Mr. Henry James are a 
_ series of exquisite disappointments. To 
say that they are exquisite is to say what all 
know. Each phrase is sought out, and each 
shade of character finely observed—have not 
many reviewers said it? He is admirable 
in his cleverness, his conscientiousness, and 
his right self-respect. He seeks the phrase, 
but he is never the fool of the phrase; no 
bright and alluring collocation of words, like 
some dancing light, has ever misled him. 
He does not go out with his gun potting at 
the general public—has never brought down 
his brace of tall curates with the two 
volumes fired in rapid succession—and they 
make bigger bags in the Crockett cabbage- 
plot. Mr. Henry James writes for the few, 
and belongs to the very few. It is, indeed, 
almost a pity that so many dunces have 
been banged, bullied, and frightened into 
saying that they like the work of Mr. Henry 
James, but that he is really too subtle. It is 
a pity, because, in the first place, no dunce 
ever liked the work of Mr. Henry James; 
and, in the second place, because the trouble 
with Mr. Henry James is, that he is not 
subtle enough. For instance, he seems to 
have feared at times that his style wanted 
warmth, geniality, spontaneity; and, thus 
fearing, he gives us an occasional “didn’t” 
for “did not.” This is not subtle, and it 
misses its effect. His heroes and heroines, 
again, take that course of action which best 
satisfies good taste and feeling. But, though 
rejected, the other course is considered. 
They deliberate. They choose. They are 
painfully anxious to have the good approval 
of everybody. Their most spirited action is 
discounted by nervousness and long self- 
communion. We find ourselves liking them 
less than we ought to like them; they are 
all right, but they have to take so much 
trouble to be all right. Mr. Henry James 
is subtle enough to work out the difficult 
sum correctly; but not subtle enough to 
rub out the working on his slate, and leave 
only the effective answer. His characters 
are not marionettes ; they do live, and move, 
and have their being, but they know all the 
time that Mr. Henry James is looking ; they 
are not sufficiently disengaged and projected. 
If he were half as good nobody would 
mind, and six lines of stereotyped approval 
(for he would still be good) would be his 
portion. But he has a point of view, an 
insight, a right judgment, a hatred of the 
common, a style; he makes and uses his 
phrase like a master, and he takes care. 
Were his gifts and his conscientiousness less, 
he would disappoint less; as it is, one 
cannot forgive him the least thing—-such 
forgiveness would be an insult. It is, per- 
haps, possible that his creative faculty and 
his critical faculty work simultaneously, 
each to the prejudice of the other; and that 
it would be better if he first made and then 
corrected. However that may be, his work 
is always exquisite, and yet always some- 
thing of a disappointment. 





“The Spoils of Poynton” are furniture— 
objects of art. They have been collected 
through long years, with love and know- 
ledge, by Mrs. Gareth and her husband. 
Poynton is a beautiful treasure-house, a 
little heaven. Mrs. Gareth is now a widow; 
when her son Owen marries she will have 
to give Rats oo and all that therein is to 
him and his bride, and to retire to Ricks—a 
lesser place, formerly the residence of an 
aunt, and furnished as all aunts always 
furnish. Now Mrs. Gareth is the real col- 
lector; these spoils are almost her reason 
for living; she loves them, understands them, 
respects them. To one who could equal her 
affection and appreciation, to one worthy of 
these beautiful things, she could surrender 
them. Her haunting horror is, that she will 
have to surrender to Mona Brigstock of the 
Brigstocks of Waterbath, of whom Owen 
appears to be becoming fond. If Poynton 
is alittle heaven, Waterbath (so far as the 
house is concerned) is simply Hades without 
the picturesqueness—cheap, tasteless, full of 
gimcracks. Mona is beautiful, wooden, ex- 
pressionless, grasping, knows that the spoils 
are very valuable, and is incapable of con- 
sidering them, or anything else, otherwise 
than commercially, Owen is a handsome, 
heavy, honest fool, of ‘‘ ponderous probity,” 
but also of an almost incredible weakness. 
And Fleda is the other girl, worthy (as Mrs 
Gareth knew) of the spoils, and worthy of 
far more. There is the germ of the book— 
most of the people and some of the motives. 

When Mr. Henry James makes out a little 
list of his achievements (and it would be diffi- 
cult to imagine anything more unlikely) he 
must notomit Mrs.Gareth. He has seldom, 
if ever, given us anything better. The char- 
acter is clear, objective, original. She is a 
woman of refined taste, and is sometimes 
almost slangy; she is capable of great sacri- 
fices, and is guilty of conduct that—well, ‘‘the 
Brigstocks say it’s simply stealing,” says 
Owen plaintively; and we are inclined to 
agree with the Brigstocks. 
end do we remember that there are things 
in her which, baldly stated and at first sight, 
might appear paradoxical. Throughout 
she has been quite true and convincing. It 
is the misfortune of Mr. Henry James that 
he draws those people best whom he does 
not quite like. There is much that is good 
in the delineation of Owen and Fleda, but 
they do not convince as Mrs, Gareth con- 
vinces. The story contains at least two 
strong dramatic situations: the humour is 
delightful ; the style is Mr. Henry James. 
If it disappoints, it is for want of a little 
more warmth and humanity, because the 
reader cries out for someone who shall be 
admirable without being nervous and hesi- 
tating, and never finds that person. 

If the present writer may add a personal 
note on another point, it is a pity that Mr. 
Heinemann should deface, by an absurd 
stamp on the title-page, such a book as 
this when he sends it out for review. 





The Green Book; or, Freedom Under the 
Snow. By Maurus Jokai. (Jarrold & 
Sons. ) 


Ir Jokai gives us no coherent plot, he makes 
us breathe an atmosphere ; and a very lurid 


‘innumerable types. 


Yet only at the, 





atmosphere it is. The scene is St. Peters- 
burg; the time, the early years of the . 
aang century. The ‘“ Green Book,” 

m which the present volume has. its 
name, was a secret roll in which were in- 
scribed the names of those who had bound 
themselves together in one of the rather 
futile and muddle-headed secret societies 
with which Russian society was honey- 
combed. Working and plotting and 
counterplotting and making love, you have 
Principal among them 
are the court singer Zeneida, custodian of 
the “‘Green Book”; Prince Ghedimin, 
parasite and traitor; his wife, ex-royal- 
mistress and mother of the idyllic Sophie; 
Pushkin, the patriotic poet, whose interview 
with the court Censor is a genuine little 
piece of comedy; and the Czar, a monster 
of amiable irresponsibility. The scenes 
amid which these persons move are painted 
with extraordinary skill. The author is 
never ata loss for an appropriate ‘‘ drop.” 
He even exceeds. For the mere swagger of 
it, he takes you through the capital at the 
heels of a hunted stag, and with dazzling 
swiftness shows you the things and people 
as they were. The description of the city 
flooded by the Neva, and the tragic inci- 
dents of those awful days, is magnificent ; 
but one can hardly believe, even of Muscovite 
conspirators, that they were accustomed to 
seull, by preference, with a boat-hook. It 
may be that the translator is responsible for 
this graphic touch. 





The Yoke of Steel. 


By C. J. Wills and 
Godfrey Burchett. 


(Hurst & Blackett.) 


The Yoke of Steel is a conventional novel of an 
extinct type. There are the familiar dramatis 
persone, the unscrupulous lover, the in- 
credibly innocent young wife, the incredibly 
tactless elderly husband. The first is the 
occasion of the familiar misunderstanding 
between the second and third, which is 
followed by the familiar reconciliation. The 
sentiment is thoroughly artificial, and the 
incidental descriptions of champagne-break- 
fasts, gambling-hells, and the like, leave a 
bad taste in the mouth. And the story, 
such as it is, is told at far too great length. 
The book can serve no other purpose than 
to be yawned over in the smoking-room. 





In the Kingdom of Kerry. By B. M. Croker. 
(Chatto & Windus. ) 


Ir is refreshing to encounter in the torrent 
of rubbish that streams day by day from the 
press to come upon such work as Mrs. 
Croker’s palpitating with life. Zn the Kingdom 
of Kerry is the story of two peasant lovers 
separated by the necessity that compels a 
man to assent to a mariage de convenance; of 
true love’s triumph; of a smiling god who 
turns an old toy into treasure. Cleverly and 
simply the tale is told, and admirably the 
persons are sketched in Denis, Old Joe, 
‘* Kitty the News,” and, above all, Mary. 
Her simple dignity, her tenderness, her 
charm, we shall not easily forget. We are 
grateful to Mrs. Croker for this story and. 
the others which complete the volume. 
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THE WEEK. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF 
BOOKS. 


Pror, Max. Mijuzzr has just 
done what Mr. Herbert 
Spencer did a little while ago 
—he has completed the fabric which many 
years back he regarded as his life’s work, 
and he has begun to say his farewells. We 
refer to the publication by Messrs. Long: 
mans, this week, of Prof. Miiller’s Contribu- 
tions to the Science of Mythology. The work 
appears in two bulky volumes, containing 
between them over 800 pages; and it is 
dedicated to the King of Sweden and 
Norway, as ‘the wise ruler, the enlightened 
friend of literature, the generous patron of 
Oriental learning.” In a long and interest- 
ing preface Prof. Miiller defines the position 
which he assigns to this work among his 
other works, and defends the position which 
he sees himself to be occupying among 
mythological and Oriental students. 

This book completes “‘ an exposition, how- 
ever imperfect,” which Prof. Miiller long 
ago proposed to himself, “of the four 
sciences of language, mythology, religion, 
and thought. And as regards the growing 
isolation imputed to him as a student of 
comparative mythology, Prof. Miiller quotes 
the names of scholars in the principal 
countries of Europe which can be set 
against the names which “have so many 
times been quoted to show that comparative 
mythology is dead.” There is much in this 
preface that Mr. Andrew Lang and others 
will wish to answer; but Prof. Miiller, who 
has described himself earlier as “an old 
soldier of seventy-three years of age,” lays 
down the pen with the warning: “It is not 
likely that I shall be able to enter again on 
any controversy with regard to the facts and 
Opinions put forward in this work.” 





NEW 


BY 
MAX MULLER. 





BY FRANCIS T. So- many 


_— have found 
PALGRAVE. 


is the critic’s office to study 


| landscape in poetry. Mr. Francis T. Pal- 
| grave has just completed such a study, 
and his survey of the subject from Homer 


to Tennyson is before us. The scope of the 
book is explained in a prefatory chapter : 


“It is hardly needful to say,” writes Mr. 


Palgrave, ‘‘ that Nature as here spoken of falls, 
i} short of the large sense in which Marcus, 


Aurelius used the word, ‘O Nature, from thee 
are all things, in thee are all things, to thee all 
things return’; nor do we speak of that per- 
sentiatian in J. 8. Mill’s phrase as ‘ a collective 
name for everything that is,’ or as including 
‘not only all that happens, but. all that is 
capable of happening.” Compared with Nature 
in her infinite vastness, her infinite minuteness, 
our sphere is indeed limited. It is the surface 
of this little world—or, indeed, only a small 
part of that surface—with sky and its earth- 
born features, and beyond, the heavenly 
bodies, as the fine old phrase names them, 
with which we are concerned; yet the aspects 
of Nature to man as he sees and loves 
and strives to render them in poetry, from the 
beginning, we shall find, have constantly either 
expressed or implied the sense of Divine causa- 
tion or presence ; and with this, that mysterious 
sense, that we also are in some way one with 
what we see; that silent voices are speaking to 
us from land and sky; even that whatever we 
find of real existence, of the hyperphenomenal 
(if I may use the word) in ourselves, is immanent 
throughout the Cosmos.” 


We need not say that Mr. Palgrave’s book 
is a storehouse of quotations. 


* * * * 


AnorHer book of criticism 
BY W. P. KER. which gives tone to the 
week’s output is Prof. W. P. 
Ker’s Epic and Romance. The sub-title, 
Essays on Medieval Literature, indicates the 
limited intentions of the author, who writes : 


‘‘ There seemed to be certain results available 
for criticism, apart from the more strict and 
scientific procedure which is required to solve 
the more difficult problems of Beowulf, or of the 
old Northern or the old French poetry. It 
is hoped that something may be gained by 
a less minute and exacting consideration of 
the whole field, and by an attempt to bring the 
more distant and Eaccieted parts of the 
subject into relation with one another, in one 
view.” 


The first of Mr. Ker’s five chapters is intro- 
ductory, and the succeeding ones deal with 
the Teutonic Epic, the Icelandic Sagas, 
the Old French Epic, and Romance and the 
Old French Romantic Schools. 


* * % * 

Mr. C. Raymonp BraziEy’s 
work, Zhe Dawn of Modern 
Geography, is important. 
Broadly, Mr. Beazley aims at presenting 


SOME OTHER 
BOOKS. 


“‘an account of geographical movements in 
Christendom, and especially in Latin or Western 
Christendom, during the early Middle Ages 
(from about A.D. 300 to about a.D. 900); to 
which has been added a summary account of 
non-Christian movements, especially in the 
Arab and Chinese dominions and races, during 
the same period.” 


A publication of interest to antiquarians 
and the legal profession is Select Cases 
in Chancery AD, 1364 to 1471, edited 


etry in ‘landscape that it. 


‘of the ‘‘spouseless sea.” 





for the Selden Society by Mr. William 
Paley Baildon. - Previous selections made 
by the old Record Commission appeared 
early in the present reign, and the present 
collection is intended to carry on a work 
which has been found to have yielded 
valuable results. The petitions forming the 
subject matter of the book are given in the 
old French in which they were first drafted, 
and also in modern English: 

A particularly attractive book, both in its 
subject-matter and its get-up, is Mr. Allan 
Fea’s The Flight of the King. It is an 
attempt to illustrate by pen and pictures 
“the adventurous and romantic story of 
the escape of Charles II. after the battle 
of Worcester, following step by step the 
hazardous journey from that city to the 
Sussex coast, and describing with pen and 
pencil the present condition or fate of the 
various houses which afforded the royal 
fugitive a safe asylum in the year 1651.” 
Five tracts not included in Hughes’s ‘‘ Bos- 
cobel Tracts’ form the second part of the 
book, which is illustrated throughout with 
sketches, photographs by the author, and 
many portraits in photogravure. 

In Relics of Primeval Life Sir J. William 
Dawson supplements his earlier work, The 
Dawn of Infe. Perhaps it is more correct 
to say that in his present work he treats 
anew the whole subject of the introduction 
and development of life on our planet, as 
he conceives it. The book is a reproduction 
of lectures delivered in the Lowell Institute, 
Boston, last year. It is copiously illus- 
trated, and is a six-shilling octavo. 


* * * * 


Toe week has produced 
some fifteen or so new novels. 
The best-known name is that 
of Mr. W. E. Norris, who is responsible for 
Clarissa Furiosa. King Noanett is welcome. 
This story of Devon settlers in Old Vir- 
ginia and Massachusetts Bay, by Mr. F. J. 
Stimson, has had an extraordinary success 
in America. A foreword is appended 
to Mr. Max Pemberton’s Christine of the 
Hills, which is in part a true tale, in part 
the outcome of a recent voyage to the islands 
Mr. Fitzgerald 
Molloy, in 4A Justified Sinner, spares the 
reader the usual preamble of description. 
His story begins thus: “ ‘Man,’ she cried 
out, striking the table violently, and raising 
her voice to shrillness, ‘ why did you marry 
me?’” Mr. 8. E. Waller, the painter, has 
oceupied his leisure in writing Sebastini’s 
Secret. It contains nine illustrations by the 
author, and is not unconcerned with studio 
life. Two first books have been issued. 
Mr. J. F. Brewer, who is not unknown in 
the musical world, has written a story 
called Zhe Speculators; and Mr. ©. K. 
Burrow, the author of some graceful verse 
and a volume of short stories called Asteck’s 
Madonna, makes a bid for a wider public in 
The Way of the Wind. Mr. Samuel Gordon’s 


FICTION. 


‘A Handful of Exotics is a collection of short 


stories of scenes and incidents of Russo- 
Jewish life. Messrs. Ward, Lock & Oo.’s 
** Seven Sea Series’ begins well. The first 
two volumes are a collection of sketches by 
Mr. Shan F. Bullock, under, the title 
King « Rushes and The Circle of Earth, 
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by George Knight, which looks fresh and 
readable, says the author: 

‘* I dedicate this piece of fantasy to my wife, 
humbly confessing that though the web be 
mine I robbed her distaff of the thread where- 
with to weave it. And I do humbly desire her 
pardon for the prentice use to which I have 
put so rare a material.” 


* * * * 


THe most important of 
NEW EDITIONS. these is a new edition, to be 

completed in six volumes, of 
the Bishop of London’s History of the Papacy 
from the Great Schism to the Sack of Rome. 
Published by Messrs. Longmans & Co., the 
type of this the first volume is clear, the 
size convenient, and the binding sober. 
This new edition lacks a new preface ; but the 
preface prepared by Dr. Creighton fifteen 
years ago, from Embleton Vicarage, Chathill, 
Northumberland, is reprinted. The passage 
of time has remedied a plaint then made by 
the author, that “ my work has been written 
under the difficulties which necessarily at- 
tend one who lives far from great libraries.” 
A third edition of Mr. Charles Oman’s 
History of England from the Earliest Times to 
A.D. 1603” has been issued by Mr. Edward 
Arnold. Itis in two volumes, in green cloth 
binding, and of useful size. We are not 
particularly in favour of the custom of illus- 
trating standard works, but those who like 
to have their imaginations stimulated by 
pictures in the text will welcome Messrs. 
Service & Paton’s edition of Zhe Last of 
the Barons,” with its sixteen pictures by Mr. 
Fred Pegram. They are conscientious and 
intelligent, if a trifle academic. The 
**Temple Classics”’ continue to arrive and 
to please. Le Morte D’ Arthur, with a fron- 
tispiece copied in photogravure from a 
picture by Aubrey Beardsley, and Bacon’s 
Essays, are the latest volumes. 





NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THEOLOGY. 

ConramporaAry THEOLOGY AND THEISM. 
Wenley, M.A. T. & T, Clark. 

Some Taoveuts on tHe Textvat Criticism or THE New 
Testament. By George Salmon, D.D. John Murray. 
38, 6d. 

Curistran Instrncrs anp Mopern Dovst. By Rev. 
Alexander H, Craufurd, M.A, James Clarke & Co, 6s. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
By Gustav Freytag. The Open Court 


By R. M. 


Martin Lurner, 
Publishing Co. 
Tas Story or Victor, R.I. By W. J. Wintle. Sunday 
School Union, 
HISTORY. 


Eras or THe Curistian Cuurca: 

The Age of the Great Western Schism. By Clinton 
Locke, D.D. T.&T.Clark. 6s. 

The Age of Hildebrand. By Marvin R. Vincent, D.D. 
T. &T. Clark, 6s, 

The Age of the Crusades. By James M, Ludlow, D.D. 
T. & T, Clark, 6s. 

Tuas Srory or an Araican Crisis. ByF. E. Garrett. By 
Edmund Garrett & E. J. Edwards, Archibald Constable 
&Co. 3a, 6d. 

A History or Enatanp. By Charles Oman, Third 
edition, PartsI. and If. Edward Arnold. 3s. each, 

Tas Dawn ov Mopern Grocraray, By ©. Raymond 
Beazley, M.A. John Murray. 18s, 

A History or tue Papacy. By M. Creighton, D.D. New 
edition in 6 vola, Longmans & Co, Vol.I. 6s. 


EDUOATIONAL. 


Naw Latin Composition, By Moses Grant Daniel. Leach, 
Shewell, and Sanborn (Boston), 





Gaeszx anp Roman Myrsonoey.. By K. P. Harrington 
and H. ©, Tolman. Leach, Shewell, and Sanborn 
(Boston), ‘ 

Corgwetivs Nsros. Edited by J. BE. Melhuish. Blackie & 
Son. 


POETRY. 


Evriyy’s Luck, anp Ornser Porms, By A. E. Hills. A. D. 
Innes & Co, 4s. 6d. 

Tue Boox or raz Hints. By O. 0. Auringer. Henry 
Stowell & Son (Troy, U.S8.A.). 


ART AND BELLES LETTRES. 


Tae Tzmptz Cxassics: Le Morts v’Arraur. By Sir 
Tuomas Matory. Part I, Edited by I. Gollancz. 
Essayes, By Francis Bacon. J. M. Dent & Co. 1s, 6d. 
each. 

Errc anp Romancs. By W.P. Ker. Macmillan & Co. 10s. 

Lanpscarge In Portray From Homer to Tennyson, By 
Francis T, Palgrave. Macmillan & Co. 


TRAVEL. 


Lurrses From Armenia, By J. Rendel Harris and Helen 
B. Harris. Nisbet & Co. 6s, 


FICTION. 


A PitertmmaGs to Beztnoven. By Richard Wagner. The 
Open Court Publishing Co. (Shicago). 

Oor or tas Darkness. By Percy Fendall and Fox Russell. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 6s. 

Cuarissa Furtosa. By W.E. Norris. Methuen &Co. 6s. 

A Hanprvt or Exotics. By Samuel Gordon. Methuen 
&Co. 3s. 6d. 

Dinan Fuser. By John Hill and G. F. Bacon. Downey 
&Co. 6a. 

A Justivizp Sinner. By J. Fitzgerald Molloy. Downey 
&Co. 6a, 

Tae Last or tas Barons. By Lord Lytton. Service & 


Paton. 

Tae Warer-Finpsr. By Lucas Cleeve. Hutchinson & Cos 
8s. 6d. 

Tae Sounp or a Vorcz. By Linda Gardiner. Hurst & 
Blackett. 6s. 

Curisting or THE Hitts. By Max Pemberton. A. D, 
Innes & Co. 68, 

Tar Srecutators. By John Francis Brewer. Methuen & 
Co. 6s. 

Tue Orrcte or toe Earra. By George Knight. Ward, 
Lock & Co. 


Kine Noanertr. By F. J. Stimson. John Lane. 5s. 

Gtamovur. By Meta Okked. John Lane. 4s. 6d. 

A Marrzr or Tempgrament. By Caroline Fothergill. A. 
&C. Black. 6s. 

Tue Jacxuins. By Opie Read. A. & 0, Black. 3s, 6d. 

A Maw wire Brack Evyevasuss. By H. A. Kennedy, 
3s. 6d. 


Rine o’ Rususs. By Shan F. Bullock. Ward, Lock & 


SCIENCE. 


A Srupy or tae Say, By Herbert A, Howe. 
&Co, 6s. 


Macmillan 


POLITICS. 
Tue Prince. By Niccold Machiavelli. Translated from 
the Italian by Ninian Hill Thomson, M.A. Clarendon 
Press. 


ANTIQUITIES. 


Tue Transactions or tHe East Ripina ANTIQUARIAN 
Soorery. Vol. IV. William Andrews & Co. (Hull). 
Szupen Socrery: Sevecr Cases in CHancery, A.d. 1364- 
1741, Edited by W. P. Baildon. Bernard Quaritch. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Giets wHo Answer “ Pgxsonats.” By Dr, Arthur Mac- 
Donald. Second edition. Washington. 

A Concisz History or Retraron. By F. J. Gould. Vol, 
Ill, Rationalist Press Committee. Watts &Co. 5s. 

Warraxsr’s Dirscrozy or Tirtep Persons, Whitaker. 
2s. 6d. 

Wituine’s British anp Ixise Press Gurpe, 1897. Willing. 


FOREIGN, 


Les Gugreres pgs ta Révotvrion: HonpscHoore. 
Arthur Chuquet, Léon Chailley (Paris). 


Par 


MYTHOLOGY. 
Conrrisutions To THE Scrence or Mytuotoay. By the 
Right Hon, Prof, F. Max Miller. Longmans & Co. 
328, 





ACADEMY PORTRAITS. 
XVI.—Watrer Savace Lanpor. 


ANDOR was born of good family at 
Ipsley Court, Warwickshire, in 1775, 
and was educated at Rugby and Oxford. 
He did not neglect his university training, 
for he obtained private notoriety on account 
of his Latin verses before his name was 
much known to the public, and this classical 
taste evidences itself strongly in the Greek 
character of his poetry. It was not for 
nothing that he bore the name of Savage. 
It was said of someone that if he could 
split himself in halves, the one half would go 
to buffets with the other. It might have 
been said of Landor. Look even at his 
portrait, and you see obstinacy armed in 
the face. He disagreed—not unreasonably 
—with his father, who wished to dictate his 
profession (did dictation, one wonders, 
run in the family?). Landor pére would 
have Landor fils in the Army: Landor 
fils, being a virtuous republican, would 
not away with the Army. Thereupon 
Landor ainé said: ‘ Law and four hundred 
a year, or your own way and a third of the 
sum.” Landor jeune took his own will with 
that dowry, as he would doubtless have 
taken her with no portion at all; for his 
own will was the sole spouse to whom 
Walter Savage Landor was wedded without 
quarrelling. He succeeded to the family 
estate, sold it off, bought two others in 
Monmouthshire, expended some £70,000 in 
a quarrelled with his. tenants, 
pulled down his house, and went to Italy. 
He had previously joined the Spaniards in 
their first insurrection, raising a troop, and 
giving 20,000 reals towards expenses. In 
1815 came the Italian journey ; and several 
years later he returned from his Florentine 
villa to Bath. In 1858 he was tried for 
publishing grossly indecent and slanderous 
verses against a lady of that place, and con- 
demned in a thousand pounds’ damages. He 
had but a remnant of his fortune when this 
happened; and he had published a declara- 
tion that he would bestow it on the widow 
of whosoever should successfully assassinate 
the Emperor of the French. Having now 
no fortune left for such playful and amiable 
objects, he returned to Italy; and his 
friends combined to rescue him from the 
consequences of his indomitable perversity. 
His brothers gave him an annuity of £200, 
Browning kindly looked after its proper 
expenditure, and the literary Ishmael settled 
down at Florence. He died in 1864; having 
quarrelled, as consistently as human infirmity 
would allow, with everybody on earth— 
including, it is hardly necessary to say, his 
wife. In the intervals allowed him by this 
main purpose of life he published enough, 
in prose and verse, to fill two closely printed 
volumes. 

His poetry consists of two long poems, 
‘“‘Gebir” and ‘‘ Count Julian” ; a collection 
of Hellenics, poems avowedly in the old 
Greek taste ; and a quantity of miscellaneous 
verse. ‘“Gebir” and “Count Julian” 
were enthusiastically admired by such men 
as De Quincey; but Landor’s warmest 
admirers would hardly stake his reputation 
on them now. There are a few passages 
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still worth quoting, but no more. Such is 
the couplet on the moonbeam: 


“And the long moonbeam on the hard wet 
sand 
Lay like a jasper column half upreared.” 


That is fine, but it stands alone. Fine, too, 
is the passage on Julian nursing his solitary 
grief : 

*¢ Wakeful he sits, and lonely and unmoved, 
Beyond the arrows, shouts, and views of men, 
As oftentimes an eagle, when the sun 
Throws o’er the varying earth his early ray, 
Stands solitary, stands immovable, 

Upon some higher cliff, and rolls his eye, 
Clear, constant, unobservant, unabased, 
In the cold light.” 


The miscellaneous ms are really one in 
character with the Hellenics. They aim at 
Greek brevity, form, lucidity, measure. It 
is usually considered that Landor was a 
master in this kind. Of some, such as the 
beautiful ‘‘Rose Aylmer,” it may be 
admitted frankly that this is true. But, 
as a whole, it seems to us that the restraint 
has nothing to restrain; Pegasus would 

rove himself a most discreet ambler, even 
if the reins were laid upon his neck. Landor’s 

rose is another matter. It is not, as a rule, 
imaginative, nor distinguished by any other 
extra-prose qualities ; it gives one no thrill, no 
‘“‘ shock of sweet surprise”: it is most abso- 
lute prose, but also most admirable prose; 
lucid, structural, with an unclamorous right- 
ness of phrase. Sometimes he goes out of 
his way for an epithet, with self-justifying 
result, as when he speaks about ‘the 
omnigenous imagery of Shakespeare.” The 
adjective is exactly and felicitously apt, a 
sentence-saving adjective. But this is rare. 
He has, in fact, described his own style 
—probably not unawares. 

‘Elegance in prose composition is mainly 
this : a just admission of topics and of words; 
neither too many nor too few of either ; enough 
of sweetness in the sound to induce us to enter 
and sit still ; enough of illustration and reflection 
to change the posture of our minds when they 
would tire; aud enough of sound matter in the 
complex to repay us for our attention.” 


This does not describe a profound writer, 
nor is Landor profound. The ‘ sound 
matter in the complex” is a variable 
quality with him. He loves paradox and 
paradoxical satire—for if we have called 
his writing “ absolute prose,” we by no 
means meant to call it prosaic. But the 
— is as likely as not to be more start- 
ing than deep; and perhaps one of the 
circumstances which keep the reader alert in 
attention is, that you never know whether 
the next paradox will be convincing or 
maddeningly perverse. He upholds, for 
example, the unexpected proposition that 
Locke is the most elegant of English 
writers ; and to the question why Plato is 
so much more applauded, answers most 
Landorianly that it is because he is so much 
less read. 


‘‘ The difficulties wenever try are no difficulties 
to us. .. . Until a short time ago, I could have 
conversed much more fluently about Plato than 
I can at present—I had read all the titles to his 
dialogues, and several scraps of commentary ; 
these I have now forgotten, and am indebted 
to long attacks of the gout for what I have 
acquired instead.” 





It is exquisitely put, and contains just 
enough truth to make him unable to refrain 
from the falsehood. He presently caps it 
by declaring that without the gout he would 
have had less patience, which from the 
mouth of Landor is magnificent and un- 
surpassable. His dialogue on Milton is a 
ood example of his qualities as a critic. 
t is full of taste and good sense, marred 
by rash confidence, particularly on points 
of metre, where Landor seems to have had 
a narrow ear. He can see nothing—we 
should rather say hear nothing—in Milton’s 
“aggregates of proper names,” and selects 
for condemnation— 

‘* Knights of Logres and of Lyones, 

Lancelot, and Pelleas, and Pellenore.” 


To which one can best say that the last line 
ravished the ear of Tennyson to the extent 
of evoking from him a minutely careful 
imitation— 

‘* Ulfius, and Brastias, and Bedivere.”’ 

By what careful study Landor gained his 
command of English is to be seen in the 
dialogue between Horne Tooke and John- 
son. It deserves to be read for its acute 
criticism of language—mixed, of course, 
with Landorian crotchets and obstinacies. 

‘** Since we are become a learned nation,” he 
says, ‘‘not only the words we have cast aside, 
but also those we have substituted in the place 
of them, are mostly injudicious; and such 
others as we have taken the trouble to con- 
struct are unskilful botches.” 


Landor slips in expression: he does not 
mean that the words we have cast aside 
are injudicious, but -that it was in- 
judicious to cast them aside. The sub- 
stance, however, is the view of all those— 
chiefly poets—who have striven in modern 
days, against a chorus of facile censure, 
to revive some of those cast-off pieces 
of the English tongue. Yet in the midst 
of his criticism of others he himself uses 
the horrible comparative ‘“ —— by 
way, we suppose, of being still a mutineer, 
and Landor. Landor he always is: the 
Imaginary Conversations, which are his classical 
work in prose, if (as De Quincey insists) 
they have many points of skilful dialogue, 
are not dramatic ; Chatham, for instance, is 
not Chatham, but Landor without the smallest 
of masks. Mr. Coventry Patmore drew a 
distinction between two kinds of dogmatism : 
the dogmatism of the seer, and the dog- 
matism of the man who opines. ‘‘ By their 
fruits ye shall know them”—which means 
that to discern between the two the hearer 
must himself have the gift of recognising, 
though not of divining, truth. Landor be- 
longed emphatically to the second class. He 
is stiff in opinion, not because his vision of 
truth is so dazzling, but because he has the 
bull-dog’s instinct of hanging-on to what- 
ever comes between his teeth. ‘‘ Mamma 
says so,”” remarked the once famous child in 
Punch; “and if Mamma says so, it 7 so, 
even if it isn’t”! That was the opinion of 
Walter Savage Landor about Walter Savage 
Landor’s opinions—even when he recom- 
mended the Greeks to fight the Turks with 
bows and arrows instead of firearms. Let 
us be thankful that a certain genius makes 
them not too seldom right, and that a 
classical style allied with a strong personality 





makes them always interesting. In no in- 
tellectual quality, perhaps, can he be called 
great; but he has written some of the best 
prose in the English language. 

Francis Tompson. 








THE NEW 
UNITED STATES AMBASSADOR 
AS MAN OF LETTERS. 


AurnovueH the official announcement is to 
come, there seems to be no doubt that 
Col. John Hay is to be the successor of 
Mr. Bayard. In one respect, at least, it 
must prove a happy appointment. For 
Col. John Hay is a man of letters as well 
as a — and his presence in London 
will keep alive the traditions which have 
gathered around an office already held by 
Mr. Charles Francis Adams, Mr. Motley, 
Mr. Lowell, Mr. Phelps, and Mr. Bayard. 
Col. Hay’s Pike County Ballads alone 
convict him of being a poet and a humorist. 
They contain that curdling Wild West 
ballad of whisky and death, ‘‘ The Mystery 
of Gilgal.” All happened in Tom Taggart’s 
bar. Thither came Col. Blood of Pike 
and Jedge Phinn, and each, “as he 
meandered in, remarked, ‘ A whisky-skin.’” 
A little disagreement about precedence for 
the first glass mixed by Tom was the 
trouble; and with bowie-knives ‘“ they 
carved in a way that all admired.” Shots 
followed, and Seth Bludso got a stray one ; 
and then 
** Coats went off, and all went in, 

Shots and bad language swelled the din ; 

The short sharp bark of Derringers 

Like bull-pups, cheered the furse. 


‘“* They piled the stiffs outside the door ; 
They made, I reckon, a cord or more. 
Girls went that winter, as a rule, 

Alone to spellin’-school.” 


Another of the ballads, ‘‘ Little Breeches,” 
is a chunk of humour, pathos, and that 
rough yet reverent handling of sacred 
things which is natural to strong men who 
have only time for work and weariness. 
Thus the Pike County farmer : 


** I don’t go much on religion, 
I never ain’t had no show; 
But I’ve got a middlin’ tight grip, sir, 
On the handful o’ things I know. 
I don’t pan out on the prophets, 
And free-will, and that sort of thing, 
But I b’lieve in God and the angels 
Ever sence one night last spring.”’ 
On that night the five-year-old “ Little 
Breeches,” who was “pert and chipper 
and sassy,” had been run away with in the 
turnip wagon by the team, just asa snow 
squall burst over the prairie. The father 
found horses and wagon snowed up, but 
his Little Breeches had disappeared. The 
seekers’ torches went out, and then ‘‘ me 
and Isrul Parr” went off to a sheepfold for 
wood, The lambs were huddled in a warm 
shed, and there nestling among them was 
Little Breeches. All he wanted was “a 
chaw of terbacker.” 


‘* How did he git thar? Angels. 
He could never have walked in that storm. 
They jest scooped down and toted him 
To whar it was safe and warm. 
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And I think that saving a little child, 
And bringing him to his own, 

Is a derned sight better business 
Than loafing around the Throne.” 


Nearer to immortality is another piece : 
who does not know “Jim Bludso”? Jim, 
engineer of the Prairie Bell, was no saint. 


‘* This was all the religion he had— 

To treat his engine well ; 

Never be passed on the river ; 
To mind the pilot’s bell ; 

And if ever the Prairie Belle took fire, 
A thousand times he swore, 

He’d hold her nozzle agin the bank 
Till the last soul got ashore.” 


‘The Prairie Belle took fire, and Jim carried 
out his programme : 


‘** And, sure’s you’re born, they all got off 
Afore the smoke-stacks fell ; 
And Bludso’s ghost went up alone 
In the smoke of the Prairie Belle. 
‘* He’d seen his duty, a dead-sure thing— 
And went for it thar and then ; 
And Christ ain’t a-going to be too hard 
On a man that died for men.” 


But Col. Hay has found themes in Europe 
as well as in hisown land. His Wanderlieder 
is a small collection of verses, mostly songs 
of battle and freedom, which grew in his 
mind as he wandered from one romantic 
spot to another in the old countries. Spain, 
in particular, is at Col. Hay’s finger-ends, 
and there are few more delightful books of 
travel of the gossipy sort than his Castilian 
Days, written in Madrid in 1870. Nor. has 
the Colonel’s cosmopolitanism failed to 
get into his books. The human nature 
that is common to both hemispheres is 
touched with a light hand in the following 
“ Distiches,” as the author names them, 
from his Old Days: 


** Wisely a woman prefers to a lover a man 
who neglects her, 
This one may love her some day, some day 
the lover will not.” 


That is true to those who have found it 
true. The following has been much 
quoted : 


** What is first love worth, except to prepare 
for a second ? 
What does the second love bring ? 
regret for the first.” 


Only 


This dictum, too, may be questioned, but 
it should be accepted as a warning until it 
can be rejected as.a prophecy. 

“There are three species of creatures who 
when they seem coming are going, 

When they seem going they come: Diplo- 

mates, women, and crabs.” 
Our new “ mom ig ” seems coming, and 
we hope he will really come. 





PARIS LETTER. 
(From our French Correspondent.) 


In his new book, JZd-Haut, M. Rod has 
forsaken his old. manner, and dipped into 
rustic realism. The change is not for the 
better—distinctly the reverse, I think. True, 
La-Haut is a broader, more elaborate, more 





composed work than any M. Rod has yet 
given us. It is a novel of Alpine life, 
minutely observed and faithfully reproduced. 
But village gossip, village ambitions, rural 
joys and sorrows require, if they are to 
touch or thrill us, a different handling from 
that of M. Rod’s. To begin with, he lacks 
the most important element of all—humour, 
It is this gift of humour that constitutes all 
the charm as well as the reality of George 
Eliot’s and of Mr. Hardy’s rural scenes and 
characters. Again, he lacks a certain 
generous simplicity which lies upon George 
Sand’s lovely tales of village life. To hold 
the reader captive among these Swiss alti* 
tudes, to chain his sympathy and give in- 
dividuality to all the characters of this quiet 
novel, it requires an art less self-absorbed, 
less intensely concentrated on minute details, 
a treatment fuller, more human, more 
vital. Three modern writers, of different 
nationality, have given the world three 
mountain novels, and it is the woman 
who carries off all the honours. Zhe Prophet 
of the Great Smoky Mountains, written by an 
American woman, is a powerful, an original, 
and affecting novel. In Pefas Arriba, 
Pereda, the Spanish novelist, has given us, 
like M. Rod in Zd-Haut (an echo of the 
Spanish title), a series of mountain pictures, 
indications of mountain ambitions, griefs, 
and disappointments—in a word, a faithful 
reproduction of mountain life, with a thin 
vein of romance running through it, an un- 
important love tale lightly sketched upon a 
crowded canvas. Pereda’s Peiias Arriba (un- 
like in every way the impressive Prophet 
of the Great Smoky Mountains) is the 
dullest and the most pretentious of his 
books. M. Rod’s Zd-Haut is certainly the 
least striking and least interesting of his 
work. 

It would be impossible to feel any real 
concern for the fate of Sterny the hero, and 
the girl he loves in his dull way is nota 
more attractive figure. M. Rod’s triumphs, 
real and important, have been won in quite 
an opposite path, and to this I hope he will 
return, undeterred by the fascination of 
somewhat sordid village troubles. What, 
after all, is our gain in knowing that up 
among the glorious Alps gossip and slander 
and ill-will take even a meaner form than 
down in the squalid and over-crowded towns? 
The nearer we get to the stars 'the cleaner 
we like to believe life and humanity. But 
up in M. Rod’s Alps the absence of humour, 
kindliness, and sweetness of nature is as 
marked as character seems to be effaced and 
vague. There is no brightness, no glow, 
no tenderness about the book, and no one 
personage of this undramatic record stands 
out distinctly. Nothing is vivid, pathetic, 
inevitable, or thrilling. And it has not 
charm to cover this multiplicity of wants. 
But it is a grave book, written with austere 
self-consciousness, with a high interpretation 
of the writer’s mission, and with generous 
conviction. 

Turning from this mountain study to M. 
Rod’s more personal treatment of fiction, 
such as those two remarkable stories: Ze 
Silence and Les Roches Blanches, one sees at 
once that his second manner is a fatal error. 
His vocation clearly lies, not in the realistic 
portraiture of any phase of life however 





simple, but in — the depths of the 
heart in involved and unusual circum- 
stances. His analyses of the varied crises 
of sentiment to which the intricacies, the 
perfidies and injustices of society and 
civilised law subject delicate and sensi- 
tive natures; his keen perception of all the 
intense suffering a loyal character endures 
when forced by love into deception; his 
acute understanding of that combination, 
less rare than we imagine, of frailty 
and strength, of nobility and dishonour, 
generosity and falsehood: these furnish the 
material of his best and strongest work. 
Few modern writers have so merciless a 
scent for provincial hardness and the pecu- 
liarly bitter flavour of its tendency to slander 
and ill-will. Even in Zd-Haut, where he 
introduces the bourgeois element, it is 
accompanied with this hateful characteristic 
of unhumorous provincial gossip. But in 
no book has he so ruthlessly exposed and 
lashed the vice as in Les Roches Blanches, a 
really fine and impressive novel, strongly 
felt, strongly written, with a restraint, a 
nerve, a depth of sympathy and understand- 
ing, a suppressed indignation that give 
dignity as well as an elevated moral 
beauty to this mournful and sober tale. 
Here the few characters have all that 
the crowded canvas of Jd-Haut lacks: 
distinctness, individuality, and _ vitality. 
Similarly the veiled tragedy of Le Silence 
affects us. Such skilful scrutiny of hidden 
sentiment, such a revelation of poignant 
emotion, unsuspected, unrecognised even in 
a sympathetic circle, suggests a rare gift of 
divination, a penetration of sentimental 
symptoms, and an interpretative intelligence 
of a very notable order. Nothing in Jd- 
Haut, not the most elaborate descriptions of 
mountain scenery, nor the most laboured 
report of mountain gossip, nor the delicate 
and effective sketch of Volland, the Alpine 
climber, the most sympathetic, if merely 
suggested, figure in the book, is worth that 
midnight walk of the broken-hearted hero of 
Le Silence, when he carries his grief into the 
wretched obscurity of a hideous little wine- 
shop, and there alone dare weep for the death 
of the woman he has so mysteriously loved, 
lest any suspicion should rest on her by the 
faintest sign of sorrow on him in the search- 
ing light of social existence. Itis in analyses 
such as these, in these profound effects of 
noble and isolated suffering, in these rakings 
of the mysterious abysses of sentiment, in 
all these modern subtleties of heart and con- 
science, in tracing the unobvious stages in the 
magnificent and continual battles between 
passion and duty, between the heart and the 
soul, that M. Rod excels. But his touch is 
not broad or luminous or humorous enough 
for a rural novel such as Zd-Haut is meant 
to be, with a result that has something of 
the unvaried heaviness of rural character. 
H. L. 


Booxs oF THE WEEK... 


La Jeune Amérique. André Bellessort. 
Piéces et Morceaux. Edouard Pailleron. 
LD’ Indulgente. ' Adolphe Cheneviere. 
Réves @ Exil. Louise Ducot. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 





AM able to state on good authority 
I that the announcement, made by a 
contemporary, that the Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation has proposed to the Booksellers’ 
Association certain measures by which the 
— 3d. discount on new books may be 

uced. to. the old discount of 2d. means 
nothing to the general public; for there 
is‘no prospect of such a change being 
adopted. he proposal was no more than 
a proposal, and its acceptance by the book- 
pel must be unanimous to take effect. 
But it is not unanimous; indeed, I believe 
that a very large West-end bookseller, 
himself a member of the committee of the 
Booksellers’ Association, has expressed his 
determination to adhere to the 3d. discount. 
He adopted that discount under pressure, 
and he will not now be coerced into 
abandoning it. Nor is this a solitary case. 


Wuat, then, is actually happening? 
Nothing more than this. The country and 
suburban booksellers, on whom the discount 
system presses most heavily (for the reason 
that in addition to allowing discount they 
must pay carriage on their books from 
London), are the malcontents. They can be 
nothing else ; for the underpaid man, be he 
master or servant, will not sit still, And 
the poor profits of these booksellers cannot 
be gainsaid. The London bookseller, 
on the other hand, with his central 
position, his large clientéle, and his huge 
weekly turnover, is satisfied with the present 
system. The only fresh feature about the 
new proposal is that it emanates from the 
publishers and not from the booksellers. 
But, then, it is to the interest of publishers 
es country booksellers should not lose 

eart. 








THE meeting of the Society of Women 
Journalists attracted a crowded audience. 
Mr. Augustine Birrell always draws, and 
the announcement that he would lecture on 
‘*Book Reviewing” enticed authors, jour- 
nalists, and editors, of both sexes, to the 
hall of the Society of Arts. Mr. Birrell was 
amusing and colloquial, and he said nothing 
new about reviewing; but I thank him 
for recalling that tremendous sentence of 
Kepler’s, who, being rallied on his_abstrac- 
tion, replied: “I am re-thinking the 
thoughts of God.” A discussion followed, 
or rather a series of statements, chiefly by 
ladies. The speeches were not illumina- 
tive. Many of the orators—some angrily, 
some shyly—appeared to think that books, 
because they have been published, are, 
by that act, worth reviewing. It is 
time the clichés that a depreciatory review is 
necessarily unjust, and that the way to 
obtain a kindly review (this was actually 
suggested by one speaker) is to give chicken 
and drink to the critic, were battered out 
of existence. Food is so cheap nowadays 
that the neediest reviewer does not rise to 
the bait of a free luncheon in uncongenial 
company. 

From the Outlook Tower, which stands 
in Edinburgh, those determined publishers 








of the Celtic movement, Messrs, Patrick 
Geddes and Colleagues, have issued a circu- 
lar with tic decorations. It is all about 
Miss Fiona Macleod and her tales—Spiritual, 
Barbaric, and Tragic. These are to be issued 
soon in three volumes—not less than seven 
and not more than twelve tales to a volume. 
Some are newly added, as ‘‘ The Awakening 
of Angus Ogue ” and the “ Melancholy of 
Ulad,” others have already ap me in 
‘The Sin-Eater ” and ‘‘ The Washer of the 
Ford.” All are now collected in these 
volumes, to be called respectively Spiritual 
Tales, Barbaric Tales, and Tragic Romances. 





Tue fifth volume of Mr. Justin McCarthy’s 
History of Our Own Times is in the press, 
and will probably appear in the month 
which sees the celebration of Her Majesty’s 
longest reign. 





Mr. James Payn, I learn from an 
interesting interview with the novelist in 
the March number of the Windsor Magazine, 
has the strongest possible opinion on the 
subject of signed reviews. ‘It’s a mistake,” 
he said emphatically. ‘‘ The fashion seems 
to be going out, and I’m glad of it. The 
critic ought to be impersonal. You don’t 
speak of a man, even when you praise him, 
exactly as you speak to him—it’s impossible. 
And if you write a criticism of your friend’s 
work and sign it with your name, you’re 
speaking directly to him. It must influence 
your — of view. It’s inevitable; it can’t 
be helped.” 





Mr. ArrHur Morrison has received the 
compliment — rarely paid to an English 
writer—of a whole critical article to himself 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes. The French 
critic, M. T. de Wyzewa, regards Mr. 
Morrison as the founder of a new school 
of realism, and writes with keen under- 
standing and appreciation of his work, 
seeing, as sol any English critic has 
seen, that Dicky Perrott is really a good 
little fellow, doing evil from the best of 
motives, and acting consistently up to the 
only standard of morals that he knows. 
But though M. de Wyzewa has read every 
line of Mr. Morrison with care, and appends 
some admirable translations from the Tales 
of Mean Streets, yet with the carelessness of 
the Frenchman in regard to English names 
he writes of M. “ Alfred ” Morrison. 





I wear that a new literary club, to be 
called the ‘‘ Argonauts,” and open to both 
sexes, has just been started, and has every 
prospect of success. The main p se of 
the club is in the Sunday evening dinners, 
which will take place once a month. The 
first dinner will be held on Sunday, March 7. 
Bond-street is the locale of the club. 





Tue biography of the late Mr. Jowett, 
Master of Balliol, by the Rev. Lewis 
Campbell and Dr. Evelyn Abbott, will be 
published shortly by Mr. Murray. 





Tue editor of the Studio asks me to cor- 
rect a statement which appeared in the 
Daily News to the effect that Mr. John Lane 
is the proprietor of that delightful maga- 





gine. Mr. Lane is the publisher of the 

American edition, under the title of The 

International Studio, the sole proprietor and 

wd of both editions being Mr. Charles 
olme. 





Mr. Jutian Hawrnorye has been sent to 
India by the American Cosmopolitan to 
describe the scenes caused by the famine 
and the plague. 





Mr, Artuur Ditton has retired from the 
of honorary secretary of the Elizabethan 
tage Society. So prosperous has the 
society become, that it can now boast a 
salaried secretary as well as a director. 





Tre statement that Lady Wallace has 
bequeathed to the nation the collection of 
pictures and other works of art formed by 
the late Marquis of Hertford, and now in’ 
Hertford House, Manchester - square, is 
exceedingly good news. The collection is 
valued at several millions sterling. One of - 
the conditions attached to the will is that 
the Government shall provide a site in some 
central part of London and build thereon 
a museum to contain the collections, which 
shall always be kept together, unmixed 
with other works of art, and shall be called 
“The Wallace Collection.” 





include many notable 
examples of Rembrandt, Van Dyck, 
Velasquez, Murillo, Guido Reni, and 
Canaletto among the old masters. Greuze, 
Gainsborough, and Reynolds each, have 
rooms devoted to them in Hertford House. 
The modern French schools are represented , 
by twenty-five pictures by Meissonnier, 
thirteen by Delaroche, thirty or niore by , 
Décamps, and several by Ary Scheffer. 
Among English artists, Bonington, ‘whose 
works are scarce in our public galleries, is 
also seen to great advantage. The non-’ 
pictorial portions of the collection include 
old furniture from Versailles and other 
French royal residences, gold and silver 
work, porcelain, majolica, bronzes, and 
statuary—a great and goodly hoard. 


' Te pictures 





Mr. Witu1am Watson had it all his own 
way with the Armenians. With the Cretans, 
however, he has been beaten by Mr. John 
Davidson, whose “New Song of Orpheus” 
was published in the Chronicle on Monday. 
It is not the kind of poetry in which I am 
much interested, but I must admit that the 
following historical stanza has haunting 
qualities : 

‘‘ For Berecynthian Cybele, 

Mother of Gods, here taught the use 
Of towns and tilth and husbandry; . 
Here Almathea suckled Zeus.” 
Mr. John Davidson, like Goldsmith and 
Macaulay, Whittier and Mr. Kipling (a 
strange quartette!) understands proper 
names. By the way, will not one of these 
sumptuary laureates give us a threnody on 
that great man Blondin? His only, entry 
into poetry that I can remember is Mr. 
Norman Gale’s— 
** What though Blondin walked 
Over Niagara’s Falls ? 
I bowled three curates once 
With three consecutive balls!” 
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Every novelist has a private method of 
acquiring names for characters. In the 
preface put to the new and admirable six- 
penny edition of John Halifax, Gentleman, 
which Messrs. Hurst & Blackett have just 
issued, I find that Miss Muloch, while 
seeking a background for the story which 
then was maturing in her brain, visited 
Tewkesbury, and there found not only the 
local colour she was wanting, but also the 
name of her hero. On one of the tomb- 
stones in the Abbey churchyard the words 
“John Halifax” were engraven. This 
preface, which is signed ‘‘C, M. D.,” is very 
well worth reading. 





To recite his own work in public is more 
a custom with the French and American 
than the English author. We are more 
self-conscious in this island. When, how- 
ever, there is an opportunity of hearing an 
author declaim or read his writings, we are 
quite ready to listen. Hence I expect that 
Mr. Paul Laurence Dunbar, the negro 
ballad-monger, who is now visiting this 
country with the object of exciting interest 
in his forthcoming book and himself, will 
find his public appearances profitable. I 
hope so most cordially. itherto the 
amateur of negro sentiment has had to 
resort to the halls where Mr. Eugene 
Stratton is engaged. 

THE ONLOOKER. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Antiquary for March will contain 
articles on ‘‘The Recent Opening of a 
Tumulus in the East Riding of Yorkshire,” 
by Rev. G. Moule Cole; and on the 
‘*Customs of Abruzzi Peasants,” by G. M. 
Godden. 


An illustrated work on the Wrekin 
Country, entitled Wrekin Sketches, will be 
ya — re by Mr. Elliot Stock immediately. 
t will contain information concerning the 
ancient ecclesiastical and secular buildings 
of the district, and the legends which 
surround them. 


Messrs. Dicsy, Lona & Co. have just 
added to their ‘“‘ Popular Novel Series” 4 
Man’s Privilege, by Dora Russell, and The 
Masquerade Mystery, by Fergus Hume. 


In addition to The Sundering Flood, which 
we mentioned last week, the Kelmscott 
Press has also in preparation Zhe Water of 
the Wondrous Isles, which was, we believe, 
Mr. Morris’s penultimate romance. 


Tue date of publication of the Life of 
the late Laureate has been fixed for Octo- 
ber 6. The work will be in two volumes. 


_ Tz first volume of Messrs. Downey’s 
limited edition of Lever’s novels is due next 
month. On March 8 The Confessions of 
Harry Lorrequer will begin a set which wi 
not be oe until March of 1899— 
thirty-six volumes in all. 


In April we may look for Mr. Aymer 
Vallance’s work, The Art of William Morris. 
Mr. Quaritch is the publisher, and as he 
intends to issue only 210 copies, and as 
these will be very precious, collectors should 
hasten to bespeak the book. 





THE BOOK MARKET. 


IN OLD PUBLISHING DAYS. 


HE second volume of Mr. George 
Haven Putnam’s Books and Their 
Makers During the Middle Ages deals with 
its subject between the years 1500 and 
1709, and it is a treas of information 
and anecdote which should be neglected 
by no one who is interested in the 
—— and regulation of literature. 
ontinuing the story of the earliest 
days of sprinting, begun in his first 
volume, . Putnam gives us chapters 
on the early printer-publishers of France, 
Caxton’s and Wynken de Worde’s presses 
in England, the Kobergers of Nuremberg, 
Erasmus and his methods of circulating 
his books, Luther, the Plantins, and the 
Elzevirs. These chapters complete the 
second part of Mr. Putnam’s work. The 
third part deals with the Beginnings 
of Property in Literature. The subject 
is treated under the headings of Italy, 
Germany, France, and England. The 
English system of regulating literary 
property owed little to Continental example. 
Moreover, it did not much resemble the 
Continental systems even by accident. 


‘* The distinctive feature,” says Mr. Putnam, 
‘‘in the development of literary property in 
England may be said to be the all-important 
part claimed and exercised by the Crown in its 
creation and protection. Ido not find in any 
other State of Europe a parallel to the relation 
of the Crown to the beginnings of copyright. 
Even in France, where the supervision of the 
press passed eventually into the direct control of 
the King, the royal edicts and privileges give the 
impression rather of defining and of limiting than 
of creating property in the ‘copy.’ I do not 
overlook the contentions that came to be argued 
out at a later date concerning the existence of 
copyright as a property of Common Law, an 
existence apart from and independent of a royal 
edict or of a legislative statute. I am merely 
pointing out the actual form given to these 
preliminary undertakings of the English printer- 

ublishers, under which form they secured 
directly from royal authority the right to hold 
and to defend their ‘ copy.’”’ 

The first publishing privilege in England 
bears the date 1518. It was given to 
Richard Pynson, second successor to Caxton, 
and the King’s printer. Pynson was the 
first English printer to use the term cum 
privilegio, Pynson’s privileges were for two 
years. In 1530 a privilege of seven years 
was granted to an author in consideration 
of the value of his work. In 1530 the first 
quarrel about copyright in England took 

lace between one Trevers and Wynkyn de 
Worde. Trevers reprinted a book of which 
Worde held the privilege; and though Worde 
seems to have done nothing more than protest 
the incident must have advanced the growing 
notion of property in literature. In 1556 
the Stationers’ Company received its charter 
by royal decree. The Company, says Mr. 
Putnam, was at the outset “an organisa- 
tion of the printing and publishing trade of 
London,” which assumed to represent the 
publishing interests of the country. Royal 
privileges finally came to an end, being 
superseded by the registers of the Company. 


‘bolster it; but instead they lost it. 





The effect of these early registers was very 
owerful, and is thus explained by Mr. 
tnam : 

“The King’s privileges had been for specific, 
and usually for quite brief terms. The entries 
of ‘ copies’ on the Stationers’ registers made no 
specification of terms, and such property rights 
as were indicated, or intended by these entries, 
were therefore for an indefinite term, and 
could be claimed in perpetuity.” 

Add to this the fact that the Stationers’ 
Company had summary rights of search, 
seizure, and imprisonment, and we have a 
notion of the strength of its position. One 
wonders what the effect would have been 
of an unbroken system of perpetual copy- 
rights. It is clear that the possession 
of the copyrights of a single author— 
say Ben Jonson, or Pope, or Cowper— 
would have become this time a 
mine of wealth. But literature is greater 
than either author or publisher, and its 
developments were little suspected in the 
sixteenth century. Right up to 1710—the 
threshold of our Augustan age of literature— 
this perpetual right of property in their 
works was enjoyed by authors. No other 
country, says Mr. Putnam, had gone so far. 
In 1710 acurious thing happened. The pub- 
lishers, whose rights had never been seriously 
ie ert and who had the whole majesty 
and antiquity of the Common Law at their 
backs, sought to strengthen their position 
by obtaining an Act which should give them 
a more definite and effective protection. 
They got their Act. It gave statutory 

rotection to the author (or publisher) of a 
book for fourteen years. But what the 

ublishers had not foreseen was that they 
had thereby killed their perpetual copyright 
at Common Law. They had intended to 
Even 
till 1769 the Common Law perpetual copy- 
right and the statutory fourteen years’ 
copyright were supposed to co-exist. But the 
ease of Donaldson v. Beckett in 1774 had 
the effect of quashing the former. Thence- 
forth the protection of copyright was by 
successive statutes, and it has varied in 
accordance with the terms of those statutes. 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF SPORT. 
A Cxat wits its PUBLISHERS. 


Messrs. Laurence & ButiEen are to be 
congratulated on the excellence of the first 
number of their new Encyclopedia of Sport. 
The whole issue is to be one of twenty 
monthly parts, to be bound up in two 
volumes when complete, and if the high 
standard of the first number be maintained 
to the end subscribers will possess a quite 
unique book of reference on sporting sub- 
jects. They will have, in fact, the essential 
matter of the somewhat overgrown “ Bad- 
minton Library ”’ in a conveniently accessible 
form, enriched, moreover, by some forty 
hotogravure plates, in addition to many 
undreds of original cuts in the text. 

The satisfaction of having got hold of a 
new and good idea is small in comparison 
with the pleasure that comes from seeing 
that idea in the process of being worked 
out to a satisfactory conclusion, and Mr. 
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Laurence, when interviewed the other day 
by one of our representatives, was evidently 
delighted at the reception that has been 
accorded to his first number. 


‘* Not that the idea is our own,” he remarked ; 
‘we owe that to Mr. Aflalo, the well-known 
naturalist and authority on deep-sea fishing. 
But I may claim to have had no small share in the 
working out of the idea, and I can assure you I 
am as well pleased with the fine team that we 
have collected of expert writers on their several 
subjects as I am with our ‘first appearance.’ 
And you must not —- that this number 
is in any way exceptional, or that its successors 
will fall below it in merit. They will, of 
course, vary somewhat, inasmuch as some sub- 
jects lend themselves more to illustration than 
do others, nor are certain sporting subjects of 
equal interest to sportsmen in general. The 
athlete, for example, may be inclined to boggle 
over the pages which must be given up to the 
big game measurements in our March number. 
Parts iii. and iv., however, will contain more 
subjects of general popularity than does even 
Part i. 

‘*T should like to assure you, too, how very 
smoothly all the initial work has been got 
through. Our difficulties in getting hold of 
absolutely the right man in every instance have 
been far smaller than we anticipated, and Lord 
Suffolk has by no manner of means been only a 
figure-head. Mr. Aflalo himself, too, has been 
a marvel of diligence. The result is that we 
can boast with confidence that ‘well begun is 
half done.’ 

‘Tt has been said that the encyclopedia will 
be to some extent a mere résumé of the ‘ Bad- 
minton Library,’ but this is by no means the 
truth. For one thing, we confine ourselves to 
outdoor sports, and do not touch at all such 
subjects as billiards or dancing. On the other 
hand, we have our experts y with the latest 
wrinkles in veterinary surgery, as applied to 
sport, in ambulance and first aid work, and 
even in such field sports as birds’-nesting and 
butterfly-collecting.” 





DRAMA. 





HEN I went to see Echegaray’s 

“ Mariana” at the Court Theatre, 

I had made up my mind that so far as lay 
in my temperament and imagination I 
would be a Spaniard, in sympathy with the 
expression of emotion and familiar with the 
mode of life I was to see. How far I suc- 
ceeded—how far, that is to say, my appre- 
ciation of Echegaray was in spite of my 
antecedents or in consequence of my en- 
deavour, I cannot say; but I think that 
they who would do justice to him must make 
the same attempt with some success. And 
for that reason—I will risk the logical 
inference of my conceit—I am inclined to 
think that ‘‘ Marianna” cannot be a success 
in the ordinary sense in England, since the 
temperament of my countrymen is omni- 
present and their imagination somewhat to 
seek. The play, as it seemed to me, was 
not of that broadly human kind which will 
make its way through opposing ante- 
cedents. Its merit is strictly of the stage, 
is a result of admirable stagecraft, is 
not one of poetic fancy or an intimate 
feeling for life. The cultivated people 
who have approached or will approach it 





with awe and will talk of it superiorly would 
regard it, I am very certain, if it had been 
written in English, and the work of a con- 
temporary Englishman, as mere melodrama. 
It is that, in effect: it has some play of 
character in it, but in scheme it is just a 
drama of coincidence. As such I thought 
it admirable, and can easily understand any 
amount of enthusiasm in regard to it on the 
part of audiences to whom its effects offered, 
superficially, no strangeness. But I entirely 
decline to regard it as a great poem or any- 
thing of that sort—unless, if I understood 
Spanish, I should do so from the mere sense 
of words—and when I read Mr. William 
Archer writing of it as a pendant to “Romeo 
and Juliet” I took leave to be astonished. 

The first act, at least in its English form, 
was tedious and a little nugatory. With 
the second came real feeling in Marianna’s 
story of her childhood’s remembrance of her 
mother’s shame. In the third was a piece 
of excellent stagecraft, an ingenious and 
natural presentment of a coincidence. The 
fourth act was good tragedy—poetic tragedy 
in the Spanish, I can well imagine. The 
motive of the play is of morbidly retrospec- 
tive character, which, by a coincidence, sent 
its morbidity atilt against its love, and so 
brought love’s pleasure-house to ruins. A 
romantic play—lI will trust my imagination 
of its sound in a Southern tongue and say 
a beautiful romance—this ingenious melo- 
drama; but I would rather not talk of 
“ Romeo and Juliet.” 





Miss ExizaBetH Rosrns’s acting was bril- 
liant and true. Having seen her only—so 
far as I can remember—in Ibsen’s byways 
of femininity, her acting in this part of 
Marianna was almost a revelation to me. 
Only once did I disbelieve in her, and that 
was when her husband said her hand was 
cold, and she snatched it away and wrapped 
it for warmth in her skirt; and that 
slightly grotesque gesture, I make bold to 
believe—taking my courage in both hands— 
was a result of Ibsen’s abnormality. Her 
delivery of the story about her mother’s 
elopement and death was as good and as 
impressive as I could conceive it. The part 
of her lover—which the interest of the play 
insisted should be sympathetic—was played 
in a hollow and mechanical fashion by Mr. 
H. B. Irving, with unreal accent and wholly 
stagy gestures. I cannot imagine why he 
was cast for the part. He is by no means 
a stupid actor, but at present his abilities 
are altogether unequal to such a character, 
and I found his playing a constant obstacle 
to imagination. Mr. Hermann Vezin played 
the old friend of innumerable plays and 
novels with careful force and effect. Mr. 
Martin Harvey, whom I praised the other 
day in ‘‘Sweet Nancy,” expressed a quite 
natural frivolity as a fashionable young 
man; and Mr. Welch easily mastered his 
part of a tedious archeologist. The English 
of Mr. James Graham’s translation, the just 
allowances being made, falls naturally on 
one’s ear. I understand that after Easter 
‘John Gabriel Borkman” will be pro- 
duced ; in the autumn, “ Admiral Guinea.” 


G. 8. 8. 





MUSIC. 


J ig write a successful opera is the am- 
bition of most composers; yet how 
few succeed! Sometimes the librettist is at 
fault, sometimes the composer, and some- 
times both are. In the present instance I 
fear that ‘‘His Majesty” King Ferdinand 
will not enjoy a long and prosperous reign, 
and for that fear I must give my reasons. 
The book by Messrs. Burnand and Lehmann 
contains amusing lines and some amusing 
situations, yet the plot is neither strong, 
compact, nor original ; there is no gradation 
of interest. Then the satirical intention of the 
authors is everywhere too much en évidence : 
the #s are dotted and the ?’s crossed; the 
name Ferdinand, King of Vingolia, is but 
a thin disguise. The acts and sayings of 
this whimsical monarch are, if the truth be 
told, not over entertaining. The part was 
exceedingly well played by Mr. George Gros- 
smith, but the rile which created most 
laughter was that of Boodles, Ex-Master of 
the Revels, admirably impersonated by Mr. 
Walter Passmore ; while that of Felice owed 
much of its interest to the clever acting and 
singing of Mme. Ilka Palmay. Boodles 
and Felice are really the most attractive 
people at the dull Court of Vingolia, and yet, 
methinks, the king, if the head title of the 
work count for anything, ought to command 
chief attention. Thus the very interest 
which the maiden and the master of the 
revels create, seems to destroy the proper 
balance. King Mopolio, who only appears 
towards the close of the play, is known to 
all the world, so at least he sings, as ‘‘ one 
who never smiled ” ; and he certainly caused 
none of the audience to smile, although Mr. 
C. Kenningham made the most of his small 
art. Such a doleful king ought to have 
Som kept far behind the scenes. 

I have said the plot lacks originality. 
There is no need to describe it here. Details 
have been given in the daily papers; and, 
besides, whatever fun there is is due to the 
acting rather than to the story itself. The 
close of each of the two acts is singularly 
weak, yet a striking close often makes 
amends for weaknesses during the course of 
an act. The following lines, sung by the 
Women in the Finale of the first act; are 
certainly not brilliant : 


“We are with you, we are with you, though 

we don’t act quite like you, 

Forming squares or charging cannon, yet we 
have our work to do; 

Though we shoulder not a rifle, though with 
us no sabre " 

Death and wounds and fire and ruin shall not 
drive us from the ranks.” 


Then there is a lot of small talk and silly 
dialogue, which, seeing that the plot is not 
exciting, makes the piece drag. If the two 
acts shortened were reduced into one I 
believe the opera would stand a far better 
chance than it does at present. Brevity is 
the soul of modern opera. 

And now for the music by Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie. It would be interesting to know 
whether the composer had any share in the 
construction of the book. I am inclined to 
think he had little, if any. The various 
songs, duets, choruses, are introduced in 
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such an old-fashioned, formal manner, and 
yet the composer once showed himself 
modern in feeling and style; now he 
reminds us more of the past than of 
the present. The work, by the way, is 
described as a ‘‘ comic opera,” although the 
character of the book and of much of the 
music is rather that of ‘opera bouffe.” 
In some of the numbers, as, for instance, in 
the ‘“Who goes home” quartet, or in 
Prince Max’s song, “Fair Chloris, let 
me be thy slave?” Sir Alexander writes 
graceful strains; the former, however, is 
out of keeping with the comoediea rustict. 
Taking the music as a whole, there are 
many indications of ability, of effective 
orchestration; though nowhere does the 
composer seem to have worked with any 
real inspiration or enthusiasm. Whatever 
may be one’s opinion of Sir A. Mackenzie 
as a composer—some underrate, others per- 
haps overrate him—he has not given us of 
his best in this work; and I am not at all 
surprised. Even in his early operas he 
showed himself capable of higher things; 
opera bouffe, for I must give that name to 
‘** His Majesty,” is not in his line. If the 
work does not draw the public he need not 
feel discouraged, for it is not to his discredit; 
he has only to try and get a more congenial 
book. The early operas just mentioned 
contained much excellent music, but then 
the dulness of the librettos proved a fatal 
obstacle to their success. 

The most satisfactory numbers in ‘ His 
Majesty” are the ‘Cross-Examination ” 
duet and dance, and the quartet, men- 
tioned above, in the first act; also Boodles’ 
funny song (words ‘by Adrian Ross), an 
amusing parody of certain nigger songs 
in vogue, in the second act. In _ refer- 
ring to the endings of each act of the 
book I described them as weak, and just 
here the composer, as is natural, is also at 
his weakest. The recent success of Dr, 
Stanford’s “Shamus O’Brien” no doubt 
tempted Sir Alexander once again to try his 
hand at opera, and it will no doubt tempt 
other composers in similar manner ; however, 
unless he and they manage to secure a really 
good book their chance of winning fame is 
but small. 

It is the duty of a critic to say exactly 
what he thinks, be it pleasant or otherwise. 
I am only too glad when I can point to 
any work by an English composer that 
shows signs of progress and of prosperity. 
I trust that my appreciation in years past 
of many of Sir Alexander’s earnest efforts 
will be remembered by him if he chance to 
read these lines, 

I have mentioned some of the actors. I 
may also speak in favourable terms of Miss 
Florence Perry (Princess Lucilla Chloris), 
of Mr. Scott Russell (Count Cosmo), and of 
Mr. Jones Hewson (Baron Vincentius). The 
piece, as regards ensemble, was well pre- 
sented. The stage management was excel- 
lent. I only saw the opera on the third 
night, when the orchestra was under the 
able direction of Mr. Francois Cellier. The 
encoring of certain numbers, however grati- 
fying to the performers, was certainly a 
mistake: a joke twice told becomes tedious. 
On the first night Sir Alexander himself 
conducted “ His Majesty.” J. 8. 8. 








SCIENCE. 


E are the richer, in these days— 
though science is apt to consider 
itself the poorer— for the presence of 
one or two scientific men who believe 
in spiritualism. Foremost among them 
are Prof. William Crookes, the eminent 
physicist, and Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace, 
co-discoverer with Darwin of the principle 
of natural selection. Besides these are 
a few less ardent seekers into the extra- 
natural, of whom one may name the late 
Prof. Romanes and Dr. Oliver Lodge. 
Moreover, if report be true, Prof. and Mrs. 
Henry Sidgwick, who used to be among the 
sceptics, have recently begun to go over 
into the other scale. I say we are the richer 
for such men and women, not from any 
sense of personal agreement with them, but 
because it is healthy to have everything 
discussed, and because it marks the growth 
of a certain tolerance that such extreme 
heresy should be held in high places. 
Probably Prof. Crookes and Mr. Wallace 
would complain very bitterly that their 
opinions have lost them scientific caste. 
Dr. Lodge has also worn the martyr’s 
crown in private; but in reply to all 
three, I should point out that no one has 
mocked them for wishing to investigate 
spiritualistic phenomena, but only for ex- 
hibiting unscientific credulity in their accept- 
ance of doubtful facts. I have never heard 
the Sidgwicks scoffed at in the same way, 
for their attitude throughout has been one 
of immaculate caution and reserve. They 
have never committed themselves to such 
errors of judgment as Mr. Wallace’s 
Miracles and Modern Spiritualism, a book 
that ranks with the productions of the Rev. 
F. G. Lee, or Dr. Lodge’s hasty champion- 
ship of Eusapia Palladino—a freak which 
will take some living down. 





Wuat brings the subject up at the present 
moment is a letter which caught my eye in 
the Zimes, from Prof. Thomas Case, dealing 
with a paper on “scientific superstitions ” 
which was addressed to the Psychical 
Society some little time back by Prof. 
Crookes. The gist of the paper, if I recol- 


lect it rightly, was a plea for open-minded- | P© 


ness in approaching the problems of the 


‘universe, and for more candour in admitting 


that our perception of the natural is limited. 
Against this claim, probably, few people 
would be so irrational as to protest. But 
when he came to suggesting definite possi- 
bilities to cover assumed phenomena, Prof. 
Crookes abandoned his safe position. There 
are certain laws of nature, like gravitation, 
which man has discovered, not made; and 
the action of these is so clear and calculable 
that they may in most cases be used as 
criteria for the truth or fallacy of any theory 
involving them. The so-called wave-actions 
of light and sound are governed by such 
laws, and it was in suggesting that 
*‘ telepathy ’” could be accounted for on 
the supposition of transmitted brain-waves 
that Prof. Crookes gave himself away into 
the hands of the enemy. 





Ir would be fair, perhaps, to quote the 
report of Prof. Crookes’s own words before 
giving his assailant’s criticism. 

Is it inconceivable, he said, that intense 
thought, concentrated by one person upon 
another with whom he is in close sympathy, 
should induce a telepathic chain along which 
brain-waves should go straight to their goal 
without loss of energy due to distance ? Such 
a speculation was new and strange to science ; 
it was at present strictly provisional; but he 
was bold enough to make it, and the time 
might come when it could be submitted to ex- 
perimental tests. 

I remember this identical theory being put 
forward some years ago by a well-known 
American electrician—Prof. Elihu Thomson, 
unless I am mistaken—and exciting com- 
ment at the time. Mr. Knowles, of the 
Nineteenth Century, has since come forward 
and claimed it as a thirty- year-old in- 
vention of his own. Prof. Case’s reply to it 
is definite. The phrase “ brain-waves,” 
in the sense in which it appeals to us, 
is misleading. Waves, strictly speak- 
ing, are not transmitted at all. Alli that 
a brain-wave could mean, if based upon 
the analogy of light-waves and sound- 
waves, is an agitation of air or ether 
particles in the neighbourhood of the dis- 
turbance (the brain), which agitation is 
communicated to adjacent particles, and so 
on until it reaches the recipient brain which 
is assumed to be sensitive to this form of 
stimulus. And then the question remains: 
What becomes of these “ brain-waves ” ? 





Expressed in this way the theory begins 
to present difficulties which do not suggest 
themselves when put in the language of 
Prof. Crookes. The brain as we know it 
responds to stimuli of an order wholly 
incomparable with either air or ether 
vibrations. The argument from Hertzian 
resonators, which might be made, conse- 
quently fails. The nerves which produce 
the stimuli may to some extent be sus- 
ceptible of such vibrations, but it requires 
the intermediate action of the organs of 
sense to produce thought. Finally, te show 
the extent of Prof. Crookes’s assumptions in 
formulating his theory, I will quote the 
concluding sentence of Prof. Case’s letter : 


“In the suggested telepathic influence from 
rson to person almost everything is supposed. 
The fact that the thought of one person produces 
the thought of another without the agency of 
the recognised organs of sense is not yet proved; 
to explain this supposed fact, thought in the 
influencing person is supposed to produce, with- 
out the ordinary moving organs, a supposed 
enormous velocity with which supposed particles 
make one another move, and, finally, these are 
supposed to produce, without the ordinary 
action of the sensory organs, thought in the in- 
fluenced person. Here is hypothesis of the fact, 
hypothesis of the agent, and hypothesis of the 
laws by which thought is the cause of vibrations 
at one end, and the effect of vibrations in that 
agent at the other end, of the hypothetical tele- 
pathic chain. According to the rules of logic 
we ought not to hypothesise facts at all; we 
may hypothesise the agent alone, or the laws 
alone ‘ we must not hypothesise an un- 
known agent obeying unknown laws of action.” 


Prof. Crookes’s theory is capable of further 
argument, I believe, even with all this terrible 
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array of hypotheses ; but before it is followed 
up there seems to be'a point for physiologists 
to settle: Does the brain produce material 
vibrations in the surrounding man a 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


MacLEop oF ASSYNT. 
St. Andrews: Feb. 20. | 


Mr. Henry Dunning MacLeod probably 
knows that a man may be “‘a legendary Gane- 
lon,”’ though he was a historical Sheriff Depute. 
At least, I wrote on the hypothesis that the 
legendary is distinguished from the historical. — 

ANDREW LANG. 





“THe HEBREW MonarchHy—aA Com- 
MENTARY.” 


Great Poiton: Feb. 18. 


I cannot but thank you for your cordial 
appreciation of my book as likely to be service- 
able to those for whom it was intended—to wit, 
divinity students, from competitors in the 
Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations, 
scholars in public schools, high schools, and 
Sunday-schools, up to candidates in the Pre- 
liminary University or Episcopal Examinations. 
But, of your charity and fairness, suffer me to 
protest against the statement that I consider 
**Usher’s chronology—until B.c. 726, at any 
rate—the only one possible.” What may be 
called the ‘‘customary chronology” may fitly 
accompany the ‘‘ Received Version ”’—divinity 
students would expect to find it there; but I 
have made no statement whatever as to its 
reliability. On the contrary, I have given 
warning that Hebrew numerals cannot be 
trusted; and have reminded readers that some 
scholars consider the “received” duration of 
reigns to have been ‘‘in a serious degree dis- 
credited by the records of Assyrian history 
which have lately come to light.” I hardly 
think that Prof. Sayce, or any other great 
scholar, would venture to say that he had as yet 
arrived at ‘‘ conclusions.” Surely the day of 
certainty in the matter of chronology is but 
dawning as yet ; surely the wise will wait. 

I think a di tion on authorship would 
have been out of place in this work. If I am 
mistaken as to this I ain sorry for the omission. 
It would have been quite beside my purpose to 
attempt to prove, or to admit, that ‘‘ one part 
of Scripture” is not ‘‘ as good as another.” I 
have written as one who believed, and for the 
use of those who believed, that aca ypap) 
included in what are known as the Canonical 
Books is @eérveveros, and, in a reasonable 
degree, even with the new lights of modern 
discovery and scholarship, is capable of being 
‘* harmonised.” ANDREW Woop. 





Moss Side, Manchester: Feb. 19. 


Lord Monboddo’s book on the Origin and 
Progress of Language was published at Edin- 


burgh in 1773. Itis said that Monboddo was } 
} Fourth school... 


greatly disappointed when Sir Joseph Banks 
returned from Botany Bay without having 
encountered the tailed men. When he died, in 
1799, the hoped-for ‘‘ missing link” was still 
undiscovered. 

WitiiAM E. A. Axon. 





“RATIONAL EDUCATION.” 
London: Feb. 22. 
In 1893 I had a personal knowledge of 
Abbotsholme. It had always been the aim of 
that school to promote a harmonious “all- 
round ” education, and at that particular time 





the endeavour was being made to carry out in | ' 


detail the Herbartian system of sequence and 
concentration as practised at Jena. In dis- 
cussing the system, less technical terms such as 
the method of ‘‘ ladders” and of the “ inter- 
locking of subjects” were used. The head 
master had, I believe, visited Jena in order to 
study the application of the system on the spot. 


O. M. Daron. 





Abbotsholme: Feb. 22. 


your issue of February 20. 
1, The writer seems to us to avoid the point 
at issue in choosing to describe the instruction 


and method of this school in 1889 (gathered 


apparently from hearsay and an old prospectus, 
as he was, we believe, an engineer in India at 
the time), rather than its more developed prac- 
tice as he found it in 1894, when, to adopt his 
own expression, the principles had got ‘‘ further 
than a prospectus.” 

2. We gather from his fourth paragraph that 
the really valuable and original part of his book 
is the detailed application of his principles. 
While quick to notice our “‘ unmistakable in- 
sinuation,”’ he has failed to see that what struck 
us as “curious” was not the resemblance of 
his proposed to our actual work — natural 


‘enough under the circumstances—but the con- 


clusion which his omission of all reference to 
this school forced upon us—namely, that during 
three terms here he had remained quite im- 
pervious to his surroundings, and had inde- 
pendently arrived at such a remarkably similar 
combination of detail. This similarity is, we 
think, sufficiently established by the parallel 
time-tables which we send you. 

3. We have studied his third paragraph 
closely, but can extract from it nothing beyond 
a non sequitur and some apparently ironical 
patronage. 

4. Finally, he suggests that we should sup- 
plement the deficiencies of his book. This is our 
daily occupation, the results of which are 
‘*visible” here; but Mr. De Brath, who has had 
one year’s experience as a teacher, should know 
that the schoolmaster’s life does not give him 
much leisure for putting his observations into 
the form of a published book. Should an 
Abbotsholme Year-Book appear, we should 
almost like to call it ‘‘ The Superstructure of 
Success.” 

THE Srx AssISTANT MASTERS. 


COMPARISON OF ROUTINES. 


(Summer.) 
“ Foundations of Success.” as Prospectus 
Rise ; biscuit and glass Rise ove ooo «« GD 
of milk ow OF 
Parade and run 6.156 Early meal, drill .. 6.30 
Chapel... ... 6.30 Firstschool ... ... 6.45 
First school 6.45 Chapel ... oid ow. 7.30 
Breakfast pee 7.30 Breakfast ove oo Ta 
Vacant half-hour 8.156 Dormitory parade ... 8 
Second school... 8.45 Second school... «. 8,90 
Break ... ace 9.30 
Third school ... oo «6S 
Break; luncheon of Break; lunch... - ... 10.15 
biscuits and milk ... 10.30 


Third school ... -« 10,30 


Fitth School ... 


REESE 
See 


Free time on coe Bathing... ...  o« 13,15 
Wash and prepare for 
dinner we ow & 
Dinner ... ons «» 1.15 Dinner ... eee oo 1 
Quiet quarter of an Piano recital ... ow» §=1,40 
hour in music room, 2.15 
Games, drill, work- Drawing, = 
shop, gardening, or garden and lab., d 
music... oe +. 2,80 jobs, gamer... we 2-6 
8 6.45 
Tea an 6 Tea ove ose oe 6 
Free time = . 6.30 Evening school +» 6,50 
Preparation forseniors 6,45 
Reunion for singing, | Singing, theatre, #0, 7.15 p 
Oo see eee ae 4 
Chapel ... 8.45 Chapel ... oe «- 8.40 
Bed “ 9 Bed see ove «. 8,50 





BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. ° 


ee ., ‘Humorous and often comi- 

we rravels i cal” as her method is, writes 
“Mncniliss;) 0 expert in the course of a 
three - page notice in the 

Athenaum, Miss Kingsley ‘must un- 
doubtedly be taken seriously, for she dis- 
played keen powers of observation.” About 
the Congo Frangais,-of which so little is 


‘| known in England, “it is astonishing that 
‘| she should have gleaned so much.” ‘ Her 

We should like to call attention to a few’ 
points in the letter under the above heading in: 


writing is,” says the National Observer, 
“highly characteristic, unconventional, 
energetic, and effective. . . . If anyone 
should inquire for what motive these 
journeys were undertaken, the present 
reviewer is obliged to admit that ninety 
per cent. of it seems to have been pure 
devilment.. . . She went through them 
all with a light heart and unfailing courage, 
and her book is fit to make stay-at-homes 
almost as in love as she with the bright eyes 
of danger.” ‘She did some things,” says 
the Pall Mall, “that a hardy man would 
think twice about attempting, and then he 
would make his will first.” The chapters 
on fetish and witchcraft “form the best 
anthology of the animistic tendencies of the 
Coast tribes that has ever been constructed.” 
The size of the volume “will be no terror 
to the reader.” ‘What period of the 
world,” demands the Chronicle, with en- 
thusiasm, ‘“ but just ours, here and now, © 
could have produced such a woman, learned 


... adventurous . athletic . . . and 
bright and cheerful and mischievously 
humorous whatever happens? . . . Probably 


her most effective contribution to science 
is her four long chapters on ‘Fetish.’” 
The Daily News discerns, in addition to the 
author’s family gift for the literary art, 
“a certain subtle oneness with nature” 
which we miss in other books bearing the 
Kingsley name. The Standard pardons, 
in one who has encountered such hard- 
mw labours, and perils a tendency to be 
“e Ss. angy.” 





“ “Tre other Gissing,” to 
Bee? as quote the headline A the 
Algernon Gissing- Pall Mall notice, “ writes with 
"distinction .and with a Mere- 
dithian horror of conventional phrasing. . . . 
The story presents us with a natural sequence 
of events.” A certain resemblance of design 
to Mr. Hardy’s last book is noted, though 
the treatment differs widely. ‘The dull 
length of the closing chapters” is the main 
ground of complaint. ‘The rare skill in 
characterisation” is the chief merit. The 
Chronicle discerns in the heroine ‘a faint 
resemblance to some of Mr. Baring Gould’s 
heroines,” and says of the character-drawing 
in general that ‘some of the figures are’ 
blurred and unrealised.” The Daily News, 
like the Pall Mall, finds the characterisation 
the most notable feature, and fears that 
a tendency to drag and the abundant use 
of dialogue ‘‘may stund in the way of the 
recognition the book deserves.” Praise is’ 
given to the beauty of the descriptive 
es. The Manchester Guardian prefers 
that a book should not be written in more 
languages than one.” 
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Tus “novel of manners” 
Bean’*e., is, says the Pall Mall Gazette, 
P."Anderson ‘‘aq leisurely story; it has a 
(Longmans.) groundwork of a picture of 


rural life which, for faithful- 
ness and the absence of forced effect, com- 
pares with old British landscape painting. 
The charm of the book is distributed 
from end to end in numberless vignettes of 
life and character. . It is plain Mr. 
Graham knows his subject well, and that 
he thinks no pains too great for the treat- 
ment of it.” “It is not,” writes the 
National Observer, ‘‘a very exciting story 
that Mr. Graham has to tell; but he pre- 
sents it in such a way that we are often 
reminded of Mr. Blackmore at his best.” 
“There is not too much local colour, and 
the dialect is never unintelligible; yet you 
get the right colour, and even feel sure 
that you hear the true accent of the sons 
and daughters of Northumberland.” So 
the British Review says: ‘‘ The author’s 
method might be taken as a model of what 
can be done in this way without using the 
spelling of pidgin-English.” ‘The gloom 
and depression,” says the same reviewer, 
yee sate be intolerable, were it not that the 
writer is an artist and has been successful 
in an artist’s work.” The Standard sees “a 
score of pictures that only an artist could 
have drawn with the pen, and many a one 
would gladly paint with the brush” ; amid 
which moves ‘a heroine as charming as 
town or country lover could desire.” 


“The Story of . + 00D woman, yet a 
Aline.” . rs. little lower than the angels; 
MObaonan and the tragedy of her life, so 
commonplace and yet so real, 
is drawn with a touch of genius.” So 
writes ‘An Irresponsible Reader” in the 
columns of the Pall Mall. But “it is un- 
fortunate in its birth-time, says the Nationai 
Observer; ‘‘the world has been so sur- 
feited”’ with the subject. ‘Yet it has at 
least lighted in us a desire to see more of 
the author’s work.” ‘The interest of the 
novel is great and poignant,” writes the 
British Review, ‘‘ thanks to the delicate skill 
with which passion is made real and charac- 
ter is drawn. . . . If there be a failure, it 
is . . . the man for whom Aline suffers so 
much. ... The novel... is remarkable 
for delicacy, self-command, and sureness of 
touch... .” ‘The central figures,” says 
the Atheneum, “. . . stand out from their 
setting with remarkable vividness. Mrs. 
Ridley has chosen a painful subject, and, on 
the whole, has handled it with commend- 
able restraint. One entire chapter would 
have been better omitted.” ‘With all her 
faults, which are the result of an all- 
mastering passion in a perfectly well-con- 
ducted but ill- balanced woman, Aline 
remains a pathetic but lovable ‘figure. a 
“The book is practically a monograph, z 
says the Morning Post, ‘in which the mental 
experiences of a woman, who usually ‘looks 
facts in the face,’ are very fully analysed, 
and with considerable skill. Possibly 
the book would have been a better work of 
art had it been relieved by an occasional 
gleam of humour.” 
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Caw’s Safety 
Fountain Pen 
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in any position. 
The ink can never spill in the To those who prefer a Stylo 


pocket: it is a physical impossi-| Pen, we recommend Caw’s adjust- 
bility for it to do so. able Stylographic Pen, which 


It has a gold nib, iridium tipped, | adapts itself to any handwriting, 
of the finest quality—fine, medium, 
or broad point, as ordered. 


It writes instantaneously, without 
shaking or dipping. able. a ee 


Made in several sizes. Price 12/6. 
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Self-Sharpening 
Pencil. 





‘* A remarkably smart contrivance.” 
Black and White. 


‘Surely a boon to all busy a, 
estminster Budget. 
‘*A design in lead pencils that deserves popu- 
larity.”— Morning Leader. 
‘*T hope he may make a fortune by it.” —T7 ruth, 





The Blaisdell Self-Sharpening Pencil looks 
like an ordinary pencil, and is used like an 
ordinary pencil. It is the same size as an 
ordinary pencil, It costs no more than an 
ordinary pencil of the same quality. 


But it lasts at the very least ¢wice as long, 
because there is none of the waste that occurs 
through breakage of the lead in sharpening 
a cedar pencil, This is more especially 
noticeable in the case of blue and red pencils, 
In using an ordinary coloured pencil, probably 
half the crayon-lead is wasted in cutting, 
and another quarter by the lead breaking in 
use. The Blaisdell coloured pencils waste 
none of the crayon in cutting, for there is no 
cutting to be done, and the crayon does not 
readily break in use. Hence the saving in 
lead alone is very great, and the saving of 
time, trouble, and annoyance is greater still. 
There are no chips, no dirty smears from 
crayon dust, and a perfect point is produced 
instantaneously whenever needed. The satite 
is true of the black-lead Blaisdell Pencil. “ 


The paper covering holds firm until it is 
desired to remove it. Then all that ig 
necessary is to break the outer cover with 
knife or pin, and pull off a spiral of paper. 
The new point is then ready for use. 

Blaisdell Pencils, whether black or coloured, 
are made in but one quality—the best ; 
but the black-lead pencil is made in all grades 
of hardness for writing or drawing. 





If not obtainable at your Stationer’s, send for 
Specimens—Red, Blue, and Black, post free 
(in the United Kingdom), 1s. 


BLAISDELL PENCIL CO., LTD., 


46, Hotsorn Vriapuct, Lonpon E.C. 
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THE DONGOLA., EXPEDITION. 


LHTTHRS FROM THH SUDAN. 


By the Special Correspondent’ of the “Times” (E, F. Bia 


Reprinted from the ‘‘ Times ”’ of April to October, 1896, 
With Illustrations and Plans, Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ His despatches, elaborated with-unusual care, form a very readable and consecutive history of the campaign.” 


















































Volume IJ. now ready for delivery to Subscribers. 


LIFE OF NAPOLEON. BONAPARTH. 


By Professor W. M. SLOANE, Ph.D., L.H.D. 


Illustrated with 80 Reproductions of the Masterpieces of Painting, in their Original Colours, and 220 Full-Page Se avings i in Tint and Black and White. 
In 20 Parts at 4s. net each ; or in 4 vols, at 24s. net each. (Supplied only in scts.) 
Also ready, Vol. I. and Parts I.-VI. 


al a eenensiptons (sent through a bookseller) will be received at any time and the volumes or parts delivered at such intervals as may be convenient to the 
subscriber 





BY FRANCIS T. PALGRAVE, THIRD THOUSAND. 


Crown 8yvo, 7s. 6d. ‘ 
LANDSCAPE in POETRY, from HOMER to TENNYSON.| ne 


With numerous Representative Quotations, By FRANCIS.T. PALGRAVE, late Professor of Poetry in the | RR A V BH | iS 
University of Oxford, t 
eee IN 
Bvo, 10s, net WEST AFRICA 
. 


EPIC and ROMANCE. Essays on Medieval Literature. By By Miss MARY H. KINGSLEY. 
W. P. KER, Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, Professor of English Literature in University College 
London, With 16 Full-Page and numerous Text Illustrations. 
saat Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


PUNCH.—“ She has a_keen eye for character, an abiding 








SECOND EDITION, REVISED THROUGHOUT. 








Medium 8yo, 14s. net. ommne of the deren mrh cy Se = bubbles over in all 
|| places an caments, and a graphic pen.” 
THE ELEMENTS of POLITICS. By Henry Sidgwick, Author of} 7220,“ one ot the most entertaining and instructive 
“ The Method of Ethics,” &c. works that have come under our n 
MACMILLAN’S ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS. MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No, 449.—MARCH.—Price Is, 
New Votume. 


THE MISFORTUNES of ELPHIN and RHODODAPHNE. By|+rurouan the SWAMPS of BENIN. 


THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK. With an Introduction by Professor GEORGE SAINTSBURY. Illustrated by A STRANGER AT THE. DOLPHIN 
F, H. TOWNSEND. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, antique paper, 3s. 6d. ; ** Peacock ” Edition, gilt sides, back, and THACKERAY’S PHILOSOPHY. 





. 2 “ ” ?, 
edges, 5s. [ This completes the series of “ Peacock” Novels. THE STORY OF ORESSIDA. 
2 ee Eis — REQUIESCAT, 

Royal 16mo, 5s. THAT AWKWARD BOY. 


THE MORE ABUNDANT LIFE. Lenten Readings selected THE SICILIAN PEASANT. 


. ANTOMIME IN . 
chiefly from Unpublished Manuscripts of the Right Rev. PHILLIPS BROOKS, D.D., late Bishop of the ms ren PARIS 
Diocese of Massachusetts. By W. M. L. JAY. “ 








Tilustrated, Price 1s. 4d. 


BY THE LATE DEAN CHURCH. | THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 


OCCASIONAL PAPERS selected from “The Guardian,” “The For MARCH 
Times, and The Saturday Review, 1846-1890, By tho late R. W. CHURCH, M.A., D.C.L., sometime Rector Contains, besides many Stories and Articles : 
of Whatley, Dean of St. Paul’s, Honorary Fellow of Oriel College. 2 vols., globe 8vo, 10s, [Evarstey Series, oe TRAFALGAR, By Captain Aurrep T. 


_ TIMES.—“ All the articles alike are marked by the same qua'ities—wide knowledge, perfect urbanity, and a | oyR pRLLOW-CITIZEN of THE WHITE HOUSE. The 
singular charm of style. cial Cares of a President. By C. C. Burt. 


CAMPAIGNING WITH GRANT V. From the North 
BY EDWIN A. ABBOTT. Anna to Cold Harbour, By Horace Porter. 


8vo, 12s, 6d. net. Illustrated. Price 1s, 


THE SPIRIT on the WATERS. The Evolution of the Divine THE 
from the Human, By EDWIN A. ABBOTT, Author of “ Philochristus,” &c. ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE 


CURISTIAN WORLD.—“ Dr, Abbott is emphatically a man to be listened t».” 














For MARCH 
ere Ss es ee ee Contains, besides many Stories and Articles : 
Extra crown 8vo, 68. TEDDY BAIRD’S LUCK. By K. D. Swarerssr, 
JOHNNY IN GOBOL LAN 
A STUDY of the SKY. By Herbert A. Howe, Professor of | °Sriiranaa. Brame DY BOT McExzer 
Astronomy, University of Denver. JED’S WINDMILL, By G. W, Curzan. 
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